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CANAL ODE. 


pie.ion of the Genesee Val:ey Canal.) 
_ From palace, cot and cave 
Streamed forth a nation in the olden time, 
To crown with flowers the brave, 
Flushed with the conquest of some far-off clime; 
And louder than the roar of meeting seas 
Applauding thunder rolled upon the breeze. 
Memorial columns rose, 
Decked with the spoils of conquered foes, 





And bards of high renown their stormy peans sang, ~~ 
While Sculpture touched the marble white, a 
And, woke by his transforming might, ; 

To life the statue sprang. 

The vassal to his task was chained, 
The coffers of the State were drained 
In rearing arches bright with wasted gold, 

That after generations might be told 
A thing of dust once reigned. 


Tombs, hollowed by long years of toil, 
Were built to shrine heroic clay, 
Too proud to rest in vulgar soil, 
And moulder silently away— 
Though treasure lavished on the dead 
The wretched might have clothed and fed— 
Dragged Merit from obscuring shade, 
And debts of gratitude have paid— 
From want relieved neglected sage, 
Or veteran in battle tried— 
Smoothed the rough path of weary Age, 
Unbarred Misfortune’s prison cage, 
And the sad tears of Orphanage’have dried. 


When frenzied Man uplifis with vengeful frown 
His fatal arm, and strikes his fellow down, 

In vain for him the orator may plead— 

His life must pay the forfeit of the deed ; 

But when the victor leads his mail-clad hordes 
To slaughter nations with their greedy swords— 
The gory wine of mad Ambition quaffs, 

And, while the doomed implore his pity, laughs— 
Colossal crime is honored by the name 

Of martial glory, or immortal fame ; 

The garland, banquet, bust, the song of bard, 
And Beauty’s beaming smile, are his rsward. 


» 


Though green the !aurel round the brow 
Of wasting and triumphant War, 
Peace with her sacred olive bough 
Can boast of conquests nobler far : 
Beneath her gentle sway 
Earth blossoms like a rose— 
The wide, old woods recede away, 
Through realms unknown but yesterday 
The tide of Empire flows. 
Woke by her voice rise battlement and tower; 
Art builds a home, and Learning finds a bower; 
Triumphant Labor for the conflict girds, 
Speaks in great works instead of empty words, 
stubborn matter to his iron will, 
Drains the foul marsh, and rends in twain the hill— 
A hanging bridge across the torrent flings, 
And gives the car of fire resistless wings; 
Light kindles up the forest to its heart, 
And happy thousands throng the new-born mart ; 
Fleet ships of steam, deriding tide and blast, 
On the blue, bounding waters hurry past; 
Adventure, eager for the task, explores 
Primeval wilds, and lone, sequestered shores— 
Braves every peril, and a beacon lights 
To guide the nations on untrodden hights. 


Dense throngs a joyous welcome shout; 





A merry chime the bells ring out ; 


With banner, plume, and glittering steel, 
Trained cohorts round the palace wheel, 
And cymbals clash, and rings the bugle-horn, 
When the crowned lord of regions wide 
Leads forth a young and blushing bride, 

Or when an heir to royal pomp is born. 
That bridegroom with oppressive lawa 
May bitterly requite applause— 

Yoke to his car a people blind— 
Forge fetters for immortal mind— 

Recline upon the silken couch of Sloth, 
While Vice attains a giant growth; 
Choose, to sustain his dread control, 
The red of hand and black of soul ; 

The patriot true to dungeon grim consign, 

And wildly round him call the sons of lust and wine. 


That infant, idel of the throng. 
May lead a ruthless life of wrong ; 
That scion of a royal stock 
The gates of Ruin may unlock ; 
When his young hand can sceptre wield, 
His Country make one battle-field ; 
His myrmidons of power send forth 
To blight the verdant face of Earth; 
May favor with extended rule 
The knave, the bigot and the fool; 
The church of his forefathers leave 
A wreck, round which the winds alone may grieve; 
May desecrate the temple of the Arts— 
Tread with a sneer on bruised and broken hearts; 
And a cold ear to starving millions turn, 
While maid and matron wail, and cities round him burn. 


While men who boast the form, 
But not the dignity of manhood, greet 
The birth or bridal of a fellow worm, 
Raised by their folly to a gilded seat, 
Events that bless their kind, 
And lustre on their native land bestow— 
That give fresh impulse to the march of mind, 
Diminishing the sum of mortal wo— 
Let freemen loudly hail 
With trumpet, stormy drum, shri! fife and shout, 
The thunder-roar of cannon, and fling out 
Broad banners to the gale! 
Well may the Red-man with astonished eye 
Gaze on this scene, and think of days gone by; 
Lock on his broken bow with brow of thought, 
And note the wondrous change around him wrought. 
Here by some wretch, who claims the name of ‘ great,’ 
Are squandered not the revenues of State ; 
Here public wealth has not been misapplied 
To swell the train of pomp or tickle pride, 
But used, without regarding caste or clan, 
In fostering the brotherhood of man. 
Well may the stormy plaudits of the free 
Swell from the green shores of the Genesee, 
For through his vale a sister river glides, 
On which the graceful barge of Commerce rides. 
The grove, the fen, were interposed in vain; 
The towering hill lies leveled with the plain; 
Through rocky walls, precipitous and dark, 
Man hath scooped out a channei for the bark— 
Toiled dauntlessly with pick-axe and with spade, 
Opened new sources of internal trade, 
Shaped a bright pathway for careering waves, 
Fresh from blue Erie and old Nepture’s caves ;— 
A channel traced, with Nature for a foe, 
Through which a golden stream of wealth will flow ; 
While the tall watch-tower of our freedom stands, 
A lofty sign of hope to other Jands— 
A proud link added to the watery chain 
That binds fair State with State—the Centre to the Main. 
W.H. C. Hosmga. 
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THE COURT OF CASTILE 

IN THE DAYS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

BY J. PRNWIMORE COOPER. 

[From Mr. Cooper's new romonce, ‘ Mercedes.of Castile, 
ora Voyage to Cathay,’ we present below’ a characteristic 
chapter—having been favored by the publishers*with a copy 
of the work in advance of its public appearance. It will be 
issued next week by Carey & Hart of Philadelphia, in two 
volumes. Mr. Cooper has chosen a new field, and characters 
never before, so far as we have read, intreduced in historic 
novels. ] 

Tat sight Geass of Castile and Aragon slept in the 
palace of the . As soon as the vnqeene ceremony 
alluded to in the last chapter had terminated, crowd rush- 
ed into the place, and the with e dignity and 
state better suited to their high character. The young Chris- 
tian nobles, accompanied by their wives and sisters—for the 
presence of Isabella, and the delay that attended the surren- 
der, had drawn together a vast many of the gentler sex, in 
addition to those whose duty it was to accompany their royal 
mistress—hurried eagerly through the courts and 
fretted apartments of this remarkable residepce ; nor was cu- 
| Fiosity appeased even when night came to place a temporary 
| stay to its indulgence. The Court of the Lions, in particular, 
| @ place still renowned throughout Christendom for its remains 
| of oriental beauty, had been left by Bebadil in the best con- 
| dition; and although it was mid-winter, by the aid of human 
|art it was even theo gay with flowers; while the adjacent 
| halls, those of the Two Sisters, and of Abencerrages, were 
brilliant with light, and alive with warriors and courtiers, dig- 
nified priests aad Juxuriant beauty. 

Although no Spanish eye could be otherwise than familiar 
with the light peculiar graces of Moorish architecture, these 
of the Alhambra so much surpassed those of any other palace 
which had been erected by the Mussulman dynasties of that 
part of the world, that their glories struck the behoid 











ers with 
| the freshness of novelty, as well as with the magnificence of 
| royalty. The rich conceits in stucco, an art of eastern origin, 
then understood in Christendom; the gracefal and fanciful 
Arabesques—which, improved on by the fancies ef some of 
the greatest geniuses the world ever saw, have descended to 
our own times, and got to be so familiar in Europe, 

little known on this side of the Atlantic—decorated the walls, 
while brilliant fountains cast their waters isto the air, and fell 
| in glittering spray, resembling diamords. 

Among the throng that moved through this scene of almost 











| magical beauty, was Beatriz de Bobadilla, who had long been 
| the wife of Don Andres de Caberra, and was now generally 
known as the Marchioness of Moya; the constant, near, and 
confidential friend of the queen, a character she retained until 
her royal mistress was numbered with the dead, On her arm 
leaned lightly, a youthful female, of an appearance so remark- 
able, that few strangers would have passed her without turn- 
ing to take a second Jook at features and a countenance thet 
were seldom seen and forgotten. This was Dofia Mercedes 
de Valverde, one of the noblest and richest heiresses of Cas- 
tile; the relative, ward, and adopted daughter of the queen's 





friend ; favorite being hardly the term one would apply to the 
relation in which Dofia Beatriz stood toward Isabelle. It was 
net the particular beauty of Dofia Mercedes, however, that 
rendered her appearance so remarkable and attractive; for, 
though feminine, graceful, of exquis.ce form, and even of pleas- 
ing features, there were many in that brilliant court who 
would generally be deemed fairer. But no other maiden of 
Castile had a countenance go illuminated by the soul within, 
or no other female face habitually wore so deep an impression 
of sentiment and sensibility ; and the oreiineedl a 
would have delighted to trace the evidences of a deeply-seated, 
earnest, but unobtrusive enthusiasm, which even cast a shade 
of melancholy over a face that fortune and the heart hed 
equally inte should be sunny and serene. Serene it was, 
notwithstanding; the shadow that rested on it seeming to 
soften and re interesting its ex , rather than to 
disturb its tranquitity or to cloud its loveliness. 





On the other side of the noble matron walked Luis de Bo- 
badiila, keeping a little in advance of his aunt, in a way to 
permit his own dark flashing looks to meet, whenever feeling 
and modesty would allow it, the fine, expressive, blue eyes of 
Mercedes. . The three conversed freely, for the uel pee 

group 





retired ta their private apartments, and 
pee mene ae anshuch engaaeed wih doo gerey of its 
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+ latent feeling lay 

the surface : ve often heard her High- 
ness deelare that Colon hath no truer friend in Castile.” 
is seldom mistaken, child—and never in 
my heart. I do uphold the man ; for to me he seemeth one 
fitted for ny oe and honorable ‘ —* 
none greater ever been or imagined by human 
-mind, then this he Rock stow herattonetentaed 
with the nations other side of the earth, and of finding 
easy and direct means of communicating with them, and of 
imparting to them the consolations of the Holy Church !”’ 

“ Ay, Sefiora my aunt.” cried Luiz, laughing, “ and of 
w in their delightful compen with all our heels in the 
air, our heads downwards ! 
neglected to practice a little in the art, for it will need some 
time to gain ‘a sure foot in such circumstances. He might 
commence on the sides of these mountains, by way of a horn- 
book, throwing the head beldly off at a right-angle; after 
which, the walls and towers of this Alhambra would make a 
very pretty grammar, or stepping-stone to new “a 

Mercedes had unconsciously but fervently pressed the arm 
of her guardian, as Doha Beatriz admitted her interest in the 
success of the great project; but at this sally of Don Luis, 
she looked serious, and threw a glance at him, he himself felt 
to be reproachful. To win the love ef his aunt’s ward was 
the young man’s most ardent wish; and a look of dissatisfac- 
tion could ‘at sny moment repress that exuberance of spirits 
which often led him into an appearance of levity that did in- 
justice to the really sterling qualities of both his heart and 
mind. Under the influence of that look, then, he was not 
slow to repair the wrongs he had done himself, by adding al- 
most as soon as soon as he had ceased to speak— 

“ The Dofia Mercedes is of the diseovering party, too, 
I see; this Colon appeareth to have had more success with 
the dames of Castile than with her nobles ”"— 

“Is it extraordinary, Don Luis,” interrupted the pen- 
sive-looking girl, ‘‘ that women should have more cenfidence 
Seay Sie. qpeeaees Saget, more zeal for God, than 
men 

* Tt must be even so, since yeu and my aunt, Dofia Beatriz, 
side with the na - But I am not always to be under- 
stood in the light I express myself;””—Mercedes now smiled, 
but this time it was archly—“ I have never studied with the 
minstrels, nor, sooth to say, deeply with the churchmen. To 
with you, I huve been much struck with this noble 
i if Sefior Colon doth, in reality, sail in quest of 
Cathay and the Indies, I shall pray their Highnesses to let 
me be of the party, for, now that the Moor is subdued, there 
remaineth little for a noble to do in Spain.” 

“ If thou shouldst really go on this expedition,” said Dofia 
Rasete. with grave fog, “there will at _ be one oo 

ing topsy-turvy, in the event of thy reaching Cathay. But 
wantic boo moos at the court; I doubt if her Highness 


% 
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pr 
ul 


doth not desire m 
The lady of om was right—the messenger coming to 
announce to her that the Queen required her attendance. The 
manners of the day and country rendered it unseemly that 
Dofia Mercedes should continue her promenade accompanied 
only by Don Luis, and the marchioness led the way to her 
own apartments, where a saloon suitable to her rank and to 
her favor with the Queen, had been selected for her from 
my Sauk yaar gorgeous rooms of the Moorish kings. 
Even , the marchioness paused a moment, in thoughr, 
— she would leave her errant nephew alone with her 
ward. 
«Ft a rover, he is no troubadour, and cannot charm 
thy ear with false rhymes. It were better, perhaps, that I 
sent him beneath thy balcony, with his guitar ; but knowing 
so well his dullness, I will confide in it, and leave him with 
thee, for the few minutes that I shall be absent. A cavalier 
who hath so strong a dislike-to reversing the order of nature, 
will not surely to go on his knees, even though it 
be to win a smile from the sweetest maiden in all Castile.” 
Don Luis hed ; Dofia Beatriz smiled, as she kissed her 
ward, and left 


ht of Mercedes de Valverde ; but, 
though se much favored by birth, fortune, affinity, and 
there existed some serious impediment to his success. 
that was connected with the considerations 





hope this Colon hath not || had 





THE NEW-YORKER, 
to hesitate. Don Luis had little o he Caan Gi vity af 
and, by many, his anithel #pirits were raken| 
of disposition and levity of thought, His mother 
was @ woman of a very iilustrious I" family ; and national 
luced most observers to. that the son inhe- 
ited a constitutional disposition to frivolity, that was to be 


traced to the besetting weakness of a i A con- 
sciousness of his being so viewed at home, had, indeed, driven 
the abroad ; and as, like all observant travelers, he was 

le doubly sensible of the defects of his own state of society, 
on his return, a 6 of estrangement had grown up be- 
tween him and his natural associates, that bad urged the young 
man, again and again, to wander into foreign lands. Nothing 
indeed, but his eurly and tantly i ing ion for 
Mercedes had induced him to return; a step that, fortunately 
for himself, he had taken in time to assist in the reduction of 
Granada. Notwithstanding these traits, which in a country 
like Castile, might be properly enough peculiarities, 
Don Luis de Bobadilla was a knight worthy of his lineage and 
name. His prowess in the field and in the tourney, indeed, 
was 80 very markew as to give him a high military character, 
in despite of what were deemed his failings; and he passed 
rather as an inconsiderate and unsafe young man, than as one 
who was eitner debased or wicked. Martial qualities, in that 
age in particular, redeémed a thousand faults; and Don Luis 
even been known to unhorse, in the tourney, Alonzo de 
Ojeda, then the most expert lance in Spain. Such a man 
could not be despised, though he might be distrusted. But 
the feeling which governed his aunt, reterred quite as much to 
her own character asto his. Deeply conscientious, while she 
understood her nephews real qualities much better than mere 
superficial observers, she had her doubts abouc the propriety 
of giving the rich heiress who was entrusted to her care, to 
so near a relative, wher all could not applaud the act. She 
feared, too, that her own partiality might deceive her, and 
that Luis might in truth be the light and frivolous being he 
sometimes appeared to be in Castilian eyes, and that the hap- 
piness of her ward would prove the sacrifice of the indiscre 
tion. With these doubts, then, while she secretly desired the 
union, she had in public looked coldly on her nephew’s suit ; 
and, theugh unable, without a harshness that circumstances 
would not warrant, to prevent all intercourse, she had not 
only taken frequent occasions to let Mercedes understand her 
distrust, but she had ebserved the precaution not to leave so 
handsome a suitor, notwithstanding he was often domiciliated 
in her own house, much alone with her ward. 

The state of Mercedes’ feelings was known only to herself. 
She was beautiful, of an honorable family, and an heiress ; 
and, as human infirmities were as besetting beneath the sta‘e- 
ly mien of the fifteenth century, as they are to-day, she had 
often heard the supposed faults of Don Luis's character 
sneered at, by those who felt distrustful of his good looks and 
his opportunities. Few young females would have had the 
courage to betray any marked preference under such circum- 
stances, until prepared to avow their choice, and to take sides 
with its subject against the world; and the quiet but deep 
enthusiasm that prevailed in the moral system of the fair 
young Castilian, was tempered by a prudence that prevented 
her from running into mest of its lighter excesses. The forms 
and observances that usually surround young women of rank, 
came in and of this native prudence; and even Don Luis, 
himself, though he had oaket the countenance and emo- 
tions of her to whem he had so long urged his suit, with a 
lover’s jealousy and a lover’s instincts, was greatly in doubt 
whether he had succeeded in the least, in touching her hear«. 
By one of those unlooked-for concurreaces of circumstances 
that so often decide the fortunes of men, whether as lovers or 
in more worldly-minded pursuits, these doubts were now 
about to be unexpectedly and suddenly removed. 5 

The triumph of the Christian arms, the novelty of her situ- 
ation, and the excitement of the whole scene, had aroused 
the feelings of Mercedes frem that coy concealment in which 
they usually lay smothered beneath the covering of maiden 
diffidence; and throughout the evening her smile had been 
more open, her eye brighter, and her cheeks more deeply 





flushed, than was usual even with one whose smiles were al- || 


ways sweet, whose eyes were never dull, and whose cheeks 
answered so sensitively to the varying impulses within. 

As his aunt quitted the room, leaving him alone with Mer- 
cedes for the first time since his return from his last ramble, 
Don Luis eagerly threw himself on a stool that stood near 
the feet of his adored, who placed herself on a sumptuous 
couch, that, twenty-four hours before, had held the person of 
a princess of Abdallah’s family. 

“Much as I honor and reverence Her Highness,” the 
young man hurriedly commenced, “ my respect and venera- 
tion are now increased ter fold! Would that she might send 
for my beloved aunt thrice where she now wants her services 
only once! and may her pvesence become so necessary to her 


» || soveréign that the affairs of Castile cannot go on without her 


counsel, if so blessed an epportunity as this, to tell you all I 
feel, Dofia Mercedes, is to fellow her obedience!’’ 

‘It is not they who are most fluent of speech, or the most 
vehement, who always feel the deepest, Don Luis de Bo- 
dadilla.” 

“Nor do they feel the least. Mercedes, thou canst not 
doubt my love! It hath grown with m: 





y growth—increased 
with each increase of my ideas—until it hath got to be so in- 
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| 
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terwoven with my mind itself, that I can U80 & fecal 
that thy dear imag@ doth mot single with lk, In all 
beautiful, I beho thee ; if I listen to the song of a 

thy carol to the lute; or if I feel the gentle south wind ne 
he tages isles fanning my cheek, 1 would fain think it ty 
sigh.” 


“ You have dwelt so much among the light conceits Pr 
French court. Don Luis, you appear to have forgotten 
the heart of a Castilian girl is too true, and teo a 
meet such rhapsodies with favor.” . 
d Don Luis been older, or more experienced in the 
h+ would have been flattered by this rebuke—for hen 
have detected in the speaker’s manner, both 
tler-nature than her words expressed, and a tender regret, 
“If thou ascribest to me rha’ ies, thou doest me gre 
injustice. I may not do credit to my own thought, psy 
I 


rr 
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feelirgs; but never hath my tongue uttered aught 
Mercedes, that the heart hath not honestly urged. Hay 
not loved thee since thou and I were children? Did I em: 
fai] to show my preference for thee when we were 

girl, in all the sports and light-hearted enjoyments 
guileless period ?” 

“‘ Guileless, truly,”” answered Mercedes, her look 
ening as it might be with agreeable fancies and 2 flood 
pleasant Neert doing more, in a single instant, to 
break down the barriers of her reserve, than years of school 
ing had effected toward building them up. “ wert the, 
at least, sincere, Luis, and I placed full faith in thy friend. 
ship, and in thy desire to please ” 

Bless thee, bless thee, for these precious words, Mer. 
cedes ! for the first time in two years, hast thou spoken to m 
as thou wert wont to do,and called me Luis, without thy 
courtly, accursed, Don.” 

“A noble Castilian should never regard his honors lightly, 
and he oweth it to his rank to see that others 1 them, 
too ;”’ answered our heroine, looking down, as if the avai 
half repented of the familia:ity. ‘‘ You are quick to remind 
me of my forgetfulness, Don Luis de Bobadilla.” 

“ This unlucky tongue of mine can never follow the path 
that its owner wisheth! Hast thou not seen in all my looks 
—all my acts—all my motives—a desire to please thee, and 
thee alone, lovely Mercedes? When Her Highness gave her 
royal approbation of my success, in the last t , did I not 
seek thine eye, in order to ask if thou noted’st it? Hast thou 
ever expressed a wish, that I have not proved an eager desire 
to see it accemplished ?” 

“Nay, now, Luis, thou emboldenest me to remind thee that 
I expressed a wish that thou would’st not go on thy last 
voyage to the north, and yet thou didst depart! I felt thatit 
would displease Dofia Beatriz; thy truant di i 
made her uneasy lest thou should’st get altogether into the 
habits of a rover, and into disfavor with the Queen.” 

“Tt was for this that thou mad’st the request, and it 
wounded my pride to think that Mercedes de Valverde should 
so little understand my character, as to believe it posible a 
noble of my name a: d |:neage could so far forget his duties as 
to sink into the mere associate of pilots and adventurers.” 

“‘ Thou didst not know that I believed this of thee.” 

‘“‘Hadst thou asked of me, Mercedes, to remain for thy 
sake—nay, hadst thou imposed the heaviest services on me, 
as thy knight, or, as one who enjoyed the smallest degree of 
thy favor—I would have parted with life sooner than | would 
have parted from Castil+. But net even a look of kindness 
could | obtain, in reward for all the pain I had felt on thy ac 
counv”— 

sa Pain, Lu's!” 

‘Is it not pain to love to the degree that one might kis 
the earth that received the footprint of this o = yet 
te meet with no encouragement from fair words, no friendly 
glance of the eye, nor any sign or symbol to betoken thatthe 
being one hath enshrired in his beart’s core, ever thioketh of 
her suitor except asa reckless rover and a hare-brained ad- 
venturer 1” 

“« Luis de Bobadil!a, no one that really knoweth thy charac 
ter, can ever truly think thus of thee.” 

‘A million of thanks for these few words, beloved giel,and 


RE 


tha 








ten millions for the gentle smile that hath accompanied them! 
| Thou might’st mould me to ail thy wishes” — , 


“* My wishes, Don Luis !”” 

“To all thy severe opinions of sobriety and dignity of con 
duct, would’st thou but feel sufficient interest in mé to let me 
know that my acts can give thee either pain or pleasure. 

“Can it be otherwise? Could’st thou, Luis, see with ir 
difference the proceedings of one thou hast known from child 
hood, and esteemed as a friend 2” 

‘« Esteem! Blessed Mercedes! dost thou own even that lit 
tle in my favor ?” 

“ Tt is not little. Luis, to esteem—but much. They who 
prize virtue never esteem the unworthy ; and it is not 
to know thy excellent heart and manly nature, without estee™ 
ing thee. Surely I have never concealed my esteem from 
thee, or from any one else.” 

“ Hast thou concealed aught? Ah! Mercedes, 
this heavenly condescension, and admit that one—as = 
thou wilt—but, that one soft sentiment hath, at times, mingied 
with this esteem.” 



















Mercedes blushed slightly, but she would not make the oft 
en solicited acknowledgement. It was some little time before 
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sh answered at all. gegen impr “* My looks have been most unfortunate, fair Mercedes, if || female and 


pauses, as if she propriety : 
th uent , &S or 
oe cdot oft which she was about to utter. 

“ Thou hast traveled much and far, Luis,” she said, “and 
hast lost some favor, on account of thy roving propensities ; 
why not in the confidence of thy aunt by the very means 
through which it has been lost 1” 
thee. This is singular counsel to 
come from one like thee, who art itself!’ 

“The prudent and discreet think well of their acts and 
words, and are the more to be confided in. Thou seemest to 
have been struck with these bold opinions of the Sefiur Colon ; 
and while thou hast derided them, I can see that they have 
great weight on thy mind.” 

«| shall, henceforth, regard thee with tenfold respect, Mer- 
cedes ; for thou hast penetrated deeper than my foolish affect- 
ation of contempt, and all my light language, and discovered 
the real feeling that lieth und+rneath. Ever since I have 
heard of this vast project, it hath haunted my imagination ; 
and the image of the Genoese hath constantly stood beside 
thine, dearest girl, before my eyes, if not in my heart. I 
doubt if there be not some truth in his opinions; so noble an 
jdea cannot be wholly false !”’ 

The fine, full eye of Mercedes was fastened intently on the 
countenance of Don Luis; and its brill increased, as some 
of that latent enthusiasm which dwelt within, kindled and be- 
gan to glow at this outlet of the feelings of the soul. 

“ There és,” she answered, solemnly—“ there must be truth 
init! The Genoese hath been inspired of Heaven, with his 
sublime thoughts, and he will live, sooner or later, to prove 
their truth. Imagine this earth fairly encircled by a ship; 
the farthest east, the land of the heathen, brought in close 
communion with ourselves, and the cross casting its shadows 
under the burning sun of Cathay! These are glorious, hea- 
venly, anticipations, Luis; and would it not be an imperisha- 
ble renown, to share in the honor of having aided in bringing 
about so great a discovery ?” 

“ By Heaven! I will see the Genoese as soon as the mor- 
row’s sun shall appear, and offer to make one in his enter 
prise. He shall not need for gold, if that be his only want.” 

" “Thou speakest like a generous, noble-minded, fearless, 
young Castilian, as thou art!’ said Mercedes, with an enthu- 
siasm that set at naught the usual guards of her discretion and 
her habits, “ and as becometh Luis de Bobadilla. But gold 
is not plenty with any of us at this moment, and it will sur- 
pass the power of an ordinary subject to furnish that which 
will be necessary. Noris it meet that any but sovereigns 
should send forth such an expedition as there may be vast ter 
ritories to govern and dispose of, should Colon . My 
powerful kinsman, the Duke of Medina Cecil, hath had this 
matter in close deliberation, and he viewed it favorably, as is 
shown by his letter to her Highness; but even he conceived 
ita matter too weightygo be atttempted by aught but a crowned 
head, and he hath used much influence with our mistress, to 
gain her over to the opinion of the Genoese’s sagacity. | It is 
idle to think, therefore, of aiding effectually in this noble en- 
terprise, unless it be through their Highnesses.” 

“Thou knowest, Mercedes, that I can do nought for Colon, 
with the Court. The king is the enemy of all who are not as 
wary, cold, and as much given to artifice as himself”— 

“Luis! thou art in his palace—beneath his roof, enjoying 
his hospitality and protection, at this very moment?” 

“Not I,” answered the young man, with warmth—“ this 
isthe abode of my royal mistress, Dofia Isabella; Grenada 
being a conquest of Castile, and not of Aragon. Touching 
the queen, Mercedes, thou'shalt never hear disrespectful word 
from me, for, like thyself, she is all that is virtuous, gentle, and 
kind in woman; but the king hath many of the faults of us 
corrupt and mercenary men. Thou canst not tell me ofa 
young, generous, warm-blooded cavalier, even among his own 
Aragonese, who truly and confidingly loveth Don Fernando: 
whilst all of Castile adore the Defia Isabella.” 

“This may be true, in part, Luis, but it is altogether im- 
prudent. Don Fernando is a king, and I fear me, from the 
litle I have seen while dwelling in a court, that they who 
manage the affairs of mortals must make large concessions to 
their failings, or human depravity will thwart the wisest mea- 
sures that can be devised. Moreover, can one truly love the 
wife and not esteem the husband? To me it seemeth that the 
Ue is so near and dear as to leave the virtues and the charac- 
ters of a common identity.”’ 

“ Surely, shou dost not mean to compare the modest piety, 
the holy truth, the sincere virtue, of our royal mistress, with 
the cautious, wily, policy of our scheming master!” 

I desire not to make comparisons between them, Luis. 
We are bound to honor and obey both ; and if Dona Isabella 
bath more of the confiding truth and pure heartedness ef her 
ay ino bio Highness, is it not ever so between man and 


“If could really think, that thou likenest me, in any way, 
With that managing and false-faced King of Aragon, much as 


I love thee, Mercedes, I would withdraw, for ever, in pure || hast 


“ No one will liken thee, Luis, to the false-tongued, or the 
faced ; for it is thy failing to speak truth when it might 


to say nothing, as witness the »and 
tlook at those who displease thee, ae if y to point thy 


they have left such memories in thee!”” answered the youth, 
reproachfully. 

“T speak not, in any manner, touching , for to me, 
Luis, hast ever been gentle and kind,” interrupted the 
young Castilian girl, with a haste and earnestness that hur. 
tied the blood to her cheeks a moment aterwards; “ but, 
solely, that thou may’st be more guarded in thy remarks on 
the king.” 

“* Thou began’st by saying that I was a rover” — 

“‘ Nay, I have used no such term of » Don Luis; 
thy aunt may have said thts; but it could have been with no 
a wound. I said that thou hadst traveled far and 
much. 

“ Well, well—I- merit the title, and shall not complain of 
my honors. Thou saidst that I had traveled far and much, 
and thou spokest, approvingly, of the project of this Genoese. 
Am [to rary ts Na es, it is thy wish that I should 
make one of the adventurers ?” 

“ Such was my meaning, Luis, for I have thought it an em- 
prise fitting thy dering mind and willing sword; and the glory 
of success weuld atone for a thousand trifling errors commit- 
ted under the heat and inconsideratien of youth. 

Don Luis regarded the flushed cheek and brightened eyes 
of the beautiful enthusiast nearly a minute, in silent but in- 
tense observation; for the tooth of doubt and jealousy had 
fastened on him, and, with the self-distrust of true affection, 
he questioned how far he was worthy to interest so fair a be- 
ing, and had misgivings corcerning the motive that induced 
her to wish him to depart. 

“I wish I could read thy heart, Dona Mercedes,” he at 
length resumed ; ‘‘for, while the witching modes’y and coy 
reserve of thy sex, serve but to bind us so much the closer in 
thy chainr, they puzzle the understanding of men more accus- 
tomed to rude encounters ia the field than to the mazes of 
their ingenuity. Dost thou desire me to embark in an adven- 
ture that most men, the wise and prudent Don Fernando at 
their head—he whom thou so much esteemest, too—look u 
as the project of a visionary, and as leading to certain de- 
struction? Did | think this, I would depart to-morrew, if it 
were only that my hated presence should never more disturb 
thy happiness.” 

“ Don Luis, you have no justification for this cruel suspi- 
cion,” said Mercedes, endeavoring to punish her lover's dis- 
tr st by an affectation of resentment, though the tears strug- 
gled throngh her pride, and fell from her reproachful eyes. 
“ You know shat no one, here or elsewhere, hateth you; you 
know thet you are a genera! favorite, though Castilian pru- 
dence and Castilian reserve may not always view your wander- 
ing life with the same ayplause as they give to the more atten- 
tive courtier and rigidly observant knight.” 

“Pardon me, dearest, most beloved Mercedes; thy cold- 
ness and aversion sometimes madden me.” 
“Coldsess! aversion! Luis de Bobadilla! When hath 
Mercedes de Valverde ever shown either, to thee 7?” 

“T fear that Dona Mercedes de Valverde is, even now, 
putting me to some such proof.” 

* Then thou little knowest her motives, and ill appreciatest 
her heart. No, Luis, Iam not averse, and would not appear 
cold, to thee. ifihy wayward feelings get so much the mas- 
tery, and pain thee thus, I will strive to be more plain. 
Yes! rather than'thou should’st carry away with thee the 
false notion, and perhaps plunge, again, into some unthinking 
sea-adventure, I will subdue my maiden pride, and forget the 
reserve and caution that best become my sex and rank, to re- 
lieve thy mind. In advising thee to attach thyself to this 
Colon, and to enter freely into his noble schemes, I had thine 
own happiness in view, as thou hast, time and again, swora 
to me, thy happiness could only be secured” — 

“‘ Mercedes! what mean’st thou? My happiness can only 
be secured by a union with thee !” 

“ And thy union with me can only be secured by thy enno- 
bling that besetting propensity to roving, by some act of worthy 
renown, that shall justify Dona Beatriz in bestowing her ward 
on a truant nephew, and gain the favor of Dona Isabella.” 

“ And thou!—would this adventure win thee, too, to view 
me with kindness ?”’ 

“ Luis, if thou wilt know all, I am won already—nay—re- 
strain this impetuosity, and hear all I have to say: Even 
while I confess so much more than is seemly in a maiden, 
thou art not to suppose I can farther forget myself. Without 
the cheerful consent of my guardian, and the gracious appro- 
bation of her Highness, I will wed no man—nro, not even 
thee, Luis de Bobadilla, dear as I acknowledge thee to be to 
my heart”—the ungover: able emotions of female tenderness 
caused the words to be nearly smothered in tears—“ would I 
wed, without the smiles and congratulations of all who have 
a right to smile, or weep, for ary of the heuse of Valverde. 
Thou and I cannot marry like a village hind aad village girl; 
itis suitable that we stand before a prelate, with a large cir- 
cle of approving friends to grace our-union. Ah! Luis, thou 
me with coldness and indifference to thee”’— 


sobs nearly stifled the generous girl—* but others have not 
been so blind—nay, speak not, but suffer me, now that my 
heart is overflowing, to unburthen myself to thee, entirely, for 
I fear that shame and regret will come soon enough to cause 
: for what I now confese—but all have not been 


qualities. Thou ce an at me: 


her le; that she 
may ye ee 


“ Thou knoweth how kind and gracious the Queen hath ever 
been to me, Luis, and how [ have reason to be grateful for her 
many condescensions and favors. I know not how it is, but, 
while thy aunt hath never seemed to detect and 
all those related to me =e) pram: to be im the 
same darkness, the eye penetrated a mystery that, 
at the mement, I do think was even concealed from m 4 
Thou rememberest the tourney that took place just before 
reeled: Seaham «pe: coe Se 

“Do I not? as it not thy coldness after my success in 
that tourney, and when I even wore thy favors, that not only 
drove me out of Spain, but almost dreve me out of the world 1’’ 


though with great tenderness in her voice 
added, ‘I fear thou art much addicted to these fits of mad- 
ness, and that thou wilt never cease to wish to 
the uttermost limits of the world, if not fairly out of it. 
“ It is in thy power to make me as stationary as the towers 
of this Alhambra. One such smile daily would chain me like 
a captive Moor at thy feet, and take away all desire 
at other objects eee But her Highness—thou 
hast forgotten to add what her Highness hath said and done.” 
“In that tourney thou wert conqueror, Luis! The whole 
chivalry of Castile was in the saddle that glorious day, and yet ' 
none could cope with thee! Even Alonzo de Ojeda was un- 
horsed ee ee 
all ps it would be better to say that 
ories but thy failings. 
“ And that one thine, Mercedes!” 
“ Thou knowest better, unkind Luis! That day I remem- 
bered nothing but thy noble, generous heart, manly bearing in 
the tilt-yard, and excellent qualities. The more mindful mem- 
ory was the Queen’s, who sent for me to her closet when the 
festivities were over, and caused me to pass an hour with her 
in gentle, affectionate discourse, before she touched at all 
the real object of her command. She spoke to me, 
our duties as Christians, of our duties as females, and, 
of all, of the solemn obligations that we contract in wedlock, 
and of the many pains that at best attend that honored condi- 
tion. When she had melted me to tears by an affection that 
equaled a mother’s love, she made me I con- 
ne eS ee 
the altar while she without her being present to approve 
of my nuptials; or, if prevented by disease er duty, at least 
not without a consent under her Y 


unbidden thoughts . 
Highness meditated, I do not even now know ; but it was the 
manner in which my own sensitive feelings brought up thy 
image, that hath made me, idly, fancy the effect might 
be to prevent me from without Dofia Isabella's 
consent. But knowing, as I well do, her maternal heart and 
gentle affections, how can I doubt that she will yield to my 
wishes, when she knoweth that my choice is not really un- 
worthy, though it may seem to the severely prudent in some 
measure indiscreet.”” 


“ But thou thinkest—thou Mercedes, that it was ia 








, and spur thy charger in their very teeth. 


blind as thou. Our gracious Queen well understandeth the 


, feelest, 
| fear of me thet her Highness extarted the vow?” _ 





“ | apprehended it, as I have confessed with more readi- 
ness than became a maiden’s pride, because thou wert uy 
most in my mind. Then thy triumphs throughout the day, 
cibandhuognin Sesake teaoeh se-taagree” 
might well t to on thy person. 

“* Mercedes, thou canst not deny that thou believest her 
Highness extorted that vow in dread of me.” 

“I wish to deny nothing that is true, Don Luis; and you are 
carly aeneieeg maak sngens the indiscreet avowal I have 

. That it was in dread of you that her Highness spoke, 
I do deny; for I canno* think she has any such feelings 
towards you, She was full of maternal affection for me, and 
I thnk—tor I wiil conceal nought that I truly believe—that 
apprehension of thy powers to please, Luis, may bave induced 
her to apprehend an orphen girl, hke myself, might pos- 
sibly consult her fancy more than her prudence, and wed 
one who seemed to love the uttermost limits of the earth so 
muca better than his own noble castlesand his proper home.” 

“ And thou meanest to respect this vow 1” 

“Luis! thou scarce reflectest on thy werds, or a question 
so sinful would not be put to me! What Caristian maiden 
ever forgets her vows, whether of pilgrimage, penitence, or 
performance ?—and why should I -be the first to incur this dis- 
graceful guilt? Besides, had [ not vowed, the simple wish 
of the Queen, ex in her own royal person, would have 
been enough to me from wedding any. She is my sove- 
reign, mistress, and, I might almost say, mother; Dofia Be- 
atriz herself scarce manifesting greater interest in my welfare. 
Now, Luia, thuu must listen to my suit, although I see thou 
art ready to exclaim, and protest, and invoke; but I have 
heard thee some , and it is now my turn to 
speak and thine to lister. Ido think the Queen had thee ia 
her mind on the occasion of that vow, which was offered 
freely by me, rather than extorted, as thou seemest to think, 
by her Highness. [ do, then, believe that Dofia Isabella sup- 
p»sed there might be a danger of my yielding to thy suit, and 
that she had apprehensions hat one given so much to roving 
might not bring, or keep, happiness in the bosom of a family. 
Bat, Luis, if her Highness hath not done thy noble, generous 
heart justice; if she hath been deceived by appearances, hke 
most of those around her; if she hath not known thee, in sho:t, 
is it not thine own fault? Hast thou not been a frequent tru- 
ant from Casrile !—and, even when present, hast thou been as 
attentive and assiduous in thy duties at Court as becumeth 
thy hig birth and admitted «laims? It is true, her High- 
ness, and all others who were pre-ent, witnessed tby skill in 
the tourney, and in these wars thy name hath had trequent 
and hen-ranle mention for prowe~s against the Moor; but 
while the female imagination yields. ready homage to this 
maniiness, the female heart yearneth for other, and gentler, 
and steadier virues, at the fireside and in the circle within. 
This D.-fia Isabella hath seen, and felt, and kneweth happy 
as hath been her own marriege with the King of Arngon; and 
is it surprising that +he hath felc this concern for me! No, 
Luis; feeling hath made thee unjust to our royal mistress, 
whom it is now manfeatly thy interest to propitiate, if thou 
art sincere in thy avowed desire to obtain my hand.”’ 

“ And how is this :0 be done, Mercedes? The Moor is 

uered, and [ know not that any knight would meet me 
to do battle for thy favor.” 

** The Queen wisheth nothing of this sort—neither do I. 
We both know thee as an accomplished Chris'ian knight, 
already, and, as thou hast just said, there is no one to meet 
thy lance, for no one hath met with the t to 
justify the foily. Itis through this Colon that thou art to 
win the royal consent.”’ 

“‘I believe I have, in part, conceived thy meaning; but 
would fain hear thee speak more plainly.” 


“* Then [ will tell shee in words as distinct as my 
can utter them,” rejoined the ardent girl, the tint of r 
ness gradually deepening on her chrek to the flush of a holy 


enthusiasm, as she : ‘Thou knowest already the 
ya opivions of the Sefior Colon, and the mode in which 
proposeth to effect his ends, I was stilla child when he 
first appeared in Castile, to urge the Court to embark in this 
great enterprise; and I can see hat her Highness hath often 
been disposed to yield her aid, when the coldn~ss ot Don Fer- 
nando, or the narrowness of her ministers, hath diverted her 
mind from the object. I think she yet regardeth the scheme 
with favor; for it is quite lately that Cvlon, who had taken 
leave of us all, with the intent to quit Spain and seek else- 
where for means, was summoned to return, through the in- 
fluence of Fray Juan Perez, the ancient confessor of her High 
ness. He is now here, as thou bast seen, waiting impatiently 
for an audience, and it needeth only to quicken the Qu en’s 
memory to obtaia for him that favor. Should he get the 
caravels he asketh, no doubt many of the nebles will feel a 
desire to share in an enterprise that will conter lasting honor 
on all concerned. if successful ; and thou might’st make one.” 

“know not how to regard this selicitude, Mercedes, for 
it seemeth strange to wish to urge those we affect to value to 
enter on an expedition whence they may never return.” 

“ God will protact thee!" answered the girl, her face glow- 
ing with pious ardor; “‘ the enterprise will be undertaken for 
His glory, and His powestal hand will guide and shield the 
caravels 

Don Luis de Bobadilla smiled, having far less religious faith 
and more knowledge of physical obstacles than his mistress. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


He did full justice to her motives, notwithstanding his hastily 
expressed doubts; and the adveniure was of a nature to 
arouse his constitutional love of roving and his desire for en- 
countering dangers. Both he and Mercedes weil knew that 
he had fairly earned no small part of that distrust of his cha- 
racter, which aloiie thwarted their wishes; and, quick of in- 
tellect, he well understood the means and manner by which 
he was to gain Dona Isabella’s consent. The few doubts 
that he really entertained were revealed by the question that 


“If ber Highness is disposed to favor this Colon,” he 
asked, ‘‘ why hath the measure been so Jong delayed ?” 

“ This Moorish war, an empty treasury, and the wary cold- 
ness of the King, have prevented it ” 

‘- Might not her Highness look upon all the followers ef 
that max as so many vain schemers, sh uld we return without 
success, as.will most likely be the case—if, indeed, we ever 
return ?” 

** Such is not Dona Isabella’s character. She will enter 
into this project in honor of God, if she entereth into it at all; 
and she will regard all who accompany Colon voluntarily as 
so many crusaders, well entitled to her esteem. Thov wilt 
not return unsuccessful, Luis, but with sucu crecit as will 
cause thy wife to glory in her choice, and to be proud of thy 
name. 


“‘ Thou art a most dear enthusiast beloved girl! If I could 
take thee with me, I would embark in the adventure, with no 
other companion.” 

A fitting repry was made to this gallant, and, at the mo- 
ment certainly, sincere speech, after which the matter was 
discussed between the two with greater calmness and far 
more intelligibly. Don Luis suceeded in restraining his im- 
patience ; and the generous cor fidence with which Mercedes 
gradually got to betray her interest in him, and the sweet, 
holy earnestness with which she urged the probabiliry ot suc- 
ceas, brought him at length to view the enterprise as one of 
lofty objects, rather than as a scheme which flattered his love 
of adventure. 

Duna Beatriz left the lovers alone for quite two hours, the 
Queen requiring her presence all that time; and soon after 
she returned, her reckless, roving. indiscreet, but noble heart- 
ed and manly nephew, took his leave. Mercedes ard her 
guardian, however, did not retire until midnight; the former 
laying open her whole heart to the marchioness, and explain- 
ing ali her hopes as they were connected with the enterprise 
of Colon. Dona Beatriz was both granfied and pained by 
this confession. whnle she smiled at the ingenuity of love, in 
coupling the great designs of the Genoese with the gratifica- 
tion of its own wishes. Still she was not displeased. Luis 
de Bobadilla was the son of an only and much-belovea brother, 
and she had transferred to her nephew most of the affection 
she had felt for the farber. All who knew bim, indeed, were 
fond of the har.dsome and gallant young cavalier, though the 
prudent felt compelied to frown on his indiscretions; and he 
might have chosen a wife, at will, from among the fair and 
high-bora of Castile, with the few occasional exceptions that 





denute the circumspection and reserve of higher principles 
than cemmon, and a forethought that extends beyond the 
usual considgrations of marriege. The marchioness, there- 
fore, was not an unwilling listener te her ward; and ere they 
separated for the night, the ingeruous but modest confessions, 
the earnest eloquence, and the t-nder ingenuity, of Merced<s, 
had almost made a convert of Dona Beatriz. 





Vesuvivs.—I do believe the crater of a volcano is the 
most fearfully grand of earthty sights. You recollect the lines 
where Manfred, standing on the edge of an Alpine precipice, 
_ “ The mists boil up around the g'aciers, clouds 

Rise curling fast beneatn me, white end sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell.” 
Splendid as these lines are, they embody nothing but an im- 
age ; it is only by an effurt of the poet's genius that the moun- 
tain mists, and all the stern and terrible scenery around, are 
identified with the still more terrible conception of the prison- 
house of fallen spirits. But here, I may almost say, we see 
the thing itself The glimmering flames, the blasted desola- 
tion all round, the ‘ burning marie’ beneath our feer, and the 
‘torrid clime’ smtiag sorely upon us—all, even to the dense 
sulphurous clouds and smell of brimstone, are here combined 
to stir the mind with vivid impressions of the half forgotten 
stories of our early day-, and stimulate the imagination into a 
sort of half-bel:ef that hell itself ties open at our feet. Rea- 
son indeed may rejrct the tale of a fiery dungeon and all the 
me hinery of a physical torture which creduluus ages have 
built on a few vague and allegorical expres-ions ; bt let rea- 
son doubt as it may, the mind can never wholly shake off the 
behefs and fears of its early years; and that sort of ha'f belief 
still clings to it which is sufficient to give full scope to the 
w of the imagination. Something of a supernatural 
awe blends with and hightens the natural sublimity of the 
scene and works the mind up to a pitch of excitement beyond 
any thing it could have experienced fiom the simple unaided 
impressions of the outward com: senses. Monthly Chronicle. 
rr 


Grace arrer Meat.—An old curmudgeon of a Norfolk 
farmer always this grace after meat : ‘‘ Thank God; 








repeated 
T have bad a good dinner, and [ don’t care who hasn’t.” 
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CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
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RECITED AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW PHILADELPHIA THRArgp, 

DECEMBER I, MDCCCXXuL. 

Warns learning slumbered in the convent’s shade 

And holy craft the groping nations swayed, . 

By dulness banned, the Muses wandered long, 

Each lyre neglected, and torgot each song ; 

Till Heaven’s bright halo wreathed the Drama’s dome, 

And great Apollo calied the pilgrims home. Lowen, 

Then their glad harps, that charmed old they 

Their altars thronged, and joys high Sabbath kept. 

Young Genius there his ¢ lorious banners reared, 

To float forever loved, forever feared. 

The cowl’s device, the cloister’s legend known, 

Old Superstition tumbled from his throne ; 

Back to his cell the king of gloom retired, 

The buskin triumphed, and the world admired! 


Since that proud hour, through each unfettered age, 
The sons of light have clustered round the stage, 
From Fiction’s realms her richest sp-ils they bring, 
And Pleasure s wall« with Rapture’s echoes ring, 
Here hermit Wisdom lays his mantle down, 

To win with smiles the heart that fears his frown; 
In mirth’e gay robe he talks to wondering youth, 
And Grandeur listens to the stranger, Truth. 
Beauty, with bounding heart and tingling ear, 
Melts at the tale to Jove and feeling dear. 

Their sacred bowers the sons of learning quit, 

To rove with fancy, and to feast with wit. 

All come to gaze, the valiant and the vain, 
Virtue’s bright troop, and Fashion’s glittering train: 
Here Labor rests, pale Grief forgets her wo, 

And Vice, that prints his slime on all below, 

Even Vice looks on !— For this the Stage was reared, 
To scou ge the fiend, so scorned and yet so feured, 
The halls of judgement, as the moral school, 

His foot defiles, the bronzed and reckless fool: 
God's lovely temple shall behold him there, 

With eye upturned, and aspect false as fair ; 

Even at the altar’s very horns he stands, 

And breaks and blesses with polluted hands. 
Then hither +t the unblushing villain roam, 
Satire shall knot its whip and strike it home. 

The stage one groan from his dark sou! shall draw, 
That mocks religion, and that laughs at law! 


To grace the stage, the bark’s careering mind 

Se-ks other worlds, and leaves his own behind: 

He lures from air its bright, unpr*bned forms, 
Breaks through the tomb, and Death's dull region storms, 
Or ruined realms he pours creative day, 

And slumbering kings his mighy voice obey. 

From its damp shroud the 1 »ng-laid spirit walks, 

And round the murderer’. bed in vengeance stalks, 
Poor maniac Beauty brings her cypress wreath, 

Her smile a mvon-beam e’er a b:asted heath: 

Round some cold grave she comes, sweet flowers to strew, 
And l»at to Reason, still to Love is true. 

Hate shurs his soul when dove-eved Mercy pleads; 
Power lifts the axe, and Truth’s bo!d servant bleeds; 
Remorse drops anguish from his burning eyes, 

Feels hell’s eternal worm, aud, shuddering, dies, 
War's trophied minion, too, forsakes the dust, 

Grasps his worn shield, and waves his sword of rust, 
Springs to the slaughter at the trumpet’s call, 

Again to conquer, or again to fall. 


With heads to censure, yet with seuls to feel, 
Friends of the Stage! receive our frank appeal. 
No supplient lay we frame ; acquit your trust; 
The Drama guard ; be gentie, but be just! 
Within ber courts, unbribed, unslumbering stand; 
Scourge lawless Wit, and leaden Dullness brand, 
Lash pert Pretence, but bashful Merit sp-re; 
His firstlings hail. and speek the trembler fair; 
Yet shail he cast his. cloud, a: d proudly claim 
The lofciest s:ation and the brightest fame. 

So from his perch, through seas of golden light, 
Our mountain eagle takes bis glorious fight. 

To heaven the monarch-bird exult:ng springs, 
And shakes the night-fog from his mi-hty wing®. 
Bards all our own shall yet enchant their age, 
And pour redeeming splend:-r o’er the Stage. 
For them, for you, Truth hoards a nobler theme, 
Than ever bless-d young Fancy’s sweetest dream. 
Bold hearts shall kindle, and bright eyes shall gaze 
When Genius wakes the tale of other days, 
Shed’s life’s own lustre o’er each holy deed 

Of Him who planted, and of Him who freed! 


And now, Fa'r Pile, thou chaste and glorious shrine, 
Qar fondest wish, our warmest smile be thine; 

The home of Genius and the court of Taste, 

In beauty raised, be thou by beauty graced. 
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Within thy wa)'s may Wit's adorers throng, 


To drink the magic of the poet’s song : 

Within thy walls may youth and goodness draw 
From every scene a lecture, or a law. 

So bright the fane, be priest and offering pure, 
And friends shall bless, and bigot foes ure? 
Long, long be s;,ared to echo truths sublime, 
And lift thy pillars through the storms of Time. 





PRIZE ADDRESS. 


geciTED AT TRE OPENING OF THE PARK THEATRE, NEW-YORK, SEPTEM- 


BER J, MDCCCXX,. 


Waren mitred Zeal, in wiid, unholy days, 

Bared his red arm, and bade the faggot blaze, 

Our patrit sires the p'igrim sail unfur.’d, 

And Freedom pointed to a rival world. 

Where prow!’d the wolf, and where the hunter roved, 
Faith raised her altars to the God she lovea ; 

Tul, linked with Art, explored each savage wild, 

The forest bowed, the desert bloomed and smiled ; 
Taste reared her domes, fair Science spread her page, 
And Wit and Genius gathered round the stage; 

The stage! where Fancy cits creative queen, 

And spr-ads gay web work o’er Life’s mimic scene; 
Where young-ey~d Wonder comes to feast his mght, 
And quaff instruction, while he drinks delight: 

The stage! that thread each labyrinth of the soul, 
Wakes Laughter’s peal, and bids the tear drop roll; 
That hoots at Foliy, mocks proud Fashion's slaves, 
And brands with shame the world's vue drove of knaves. 


The child of Genius, catering for the stage, 
Rifles the stores of every clime and age. 
He speaks, the sepulchre resigns its prey, 
And crimson life runs through the sleeping clay ; 
The grave, the gibbet, and the battle-field, 
At bis command, their festering tenants yield. 
Here Wisdom’s heir, released from Death's ombensy, 
Reads awful lessons to another race ; 
Pale, bleeding Love comes weeping from the tomb, 
That kindred Softuess may bew-il her doom ; 
Murder’s dry bones, re-clothed, de-ert the dust, 
Tnat after times may own his sentence just ; 
And the mad tyrant of some mouldering page 
Stalks here to warn, who once could curse an age! 


May this fair dome, in classic beauty reared, 
By Taste be fostered, aad by Worth revered. 
May chastened Wit here bend to Virtue’s cause, 
Reflect her image, and repeat her laws ; 
And Vice, that slumbers o’er the sacred " 
Hate his own likeness, shadowed from the stage. 


Here let the ian of the drama sit 
In righteous judgement o’er the realm of wit. 
Not his the shame, with servile pen to wait 
On private friendship, or on private hate ; 
To flatter fools, or Satire’s javelin dart, 
Tipp’d with a lie, at Ambirion’s heart. 
His be the nobler task to herald forth 
Young, blushing Merit and neglected Worth ; 
To stamp with scorn the prostituted y 
And lash the fool who lisps it from the stage. 


Here shall bright Genius wing his eagle flight-- 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes -f light, 
Till high in mental worlds, from vulgar ken, 

He soars, the wonder and the pride of men. 

Cold Censure here to decent Mirth shall bow, 

And Bigotry unbend his monhkish brow. 

Here Toil shall pause, his ponderous sledge thrown by, 

And Beauty bless each strain with melting eye: 

Grief, too, in fiction lost, shall cease to weep, 

And all the world’s rude cares be laid to sleep. 

Each polished +cene shall Taste and Truth approve, 

And toe stage triumph in the people’s love. 
—a——— 


THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 
Gar, guiltless parr, 
What seek ye from the fields of Heaven? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 
‘ Why perch ye here, 
Where mortals to their Maker bend ? 
Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend 7 
Ye never knew 
The crimes fer which we come to weep. 
Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 
Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 
Or, if ye stay, 
To note the consecrated 


Teach me the way, 





BELECTED LITERATURE, 


On wigecoa there 
'd bathe in you bright cloed, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 


’T were Heaven 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 
On Nature’s charms to feed, 
And Nature’s ewn great God adore. 
ee eet 
THE INDIANS OF NEW-ENGLAND. 
SHALL not one line lament that lion race, 


For us struck out from sweet Creation’s face ? 
Alas! alas! for them—those fated bands, 


Wh se monarch tread was on these broad, green lands: 


Our Fathers catled them savage—them, whose bread 
In the dark hour, those famished Fathers fed; . 
We call them savage—we, 
Who hal the struggling free 
Of every clime and hue; 
We, who would save 
The branded slave, 
And him liberty he never knew; 
e, who but now have caught the tale 
That turns each listening tyrant pale, 
And blessed the winds be pwels that bore 
The tidings to our kindred shore ; 
The triumph-titings pealing from that land 
Where up in arms insulted legions stand: 
There, gathering round his bold compeers, 
Where He, our own, our welcomed One, 
Riper in glory than in years, 
Down from his forfeit throne 
A craven monarch hurled, 
And spurned him forth, a proverb to the world! 


We call them savege—O be just! 
Their outraged feelings scan ; 

A voi-e comes forth, ’t is from the dust— 
The savage was a man! 

Think ye he loved not? Who steod by, 
And in his toils took part ? 

Women was there to biess his 
The savage had a beart ! 

Think ye he prayed not? When on high 
He heard the thunders roll, 

What bade him look beyond the sky ? 
The savage had a soul ! 


I venerate the Pilgrim’s cause, 
Yet for the red man dare to 
We bow to Heaven’s recorded laws, 
He turned te Nature for a creed. 
Beneath the pillared dome 
We seek our God in prayer; 
Through boundless woods he loved to roam, 
And the Great Spirit worshiped there. 

But one, one fellow-throb, with us he felt— 

To one Divinity with us he knelt: 

Freedom, the self-same freedom we adore, 

Bade him defend his violated shore. 

He saw the cloud, ordained to grow, 
wpa A sda mdi she ae 

e saw his le wi q 
Renseth Gin tocedats othene 

Strange feet were vere aap J his fathers’ bones; 
At midnight hour he woke to gaze 
Upon his happy cabin’s blaze, 

And listen to his children’s dying groans : 
He saw—and, maddening at the sight, 
Gave his bold bosom te the fight ; 

To tiger rage his soul was driven, 
Mercy was not, nor sought, nor given; 
The pale man from his lands must fly ; 
He would be free, or he would die. 


And was this savage? Say, 
Ye ancient few, 
Who struggled through 
Young Freedom's trial-day— 
What first your sleeping wrath awoke 7 
On your own shores War’s larum broke: 
What turned to gall even kindred blood 7 
Round your own homes the oppressor stood : 
This every warm affection chilled, 
This every heart with vengeance thrilled, 
And 6 rengthened every hand ; 
From mound to mourd 
The word went round— 
“ Death for our native land !” 


Ye mothers, too, breathe ye no sigh 

ee 

Are all own dark hours forgot 
OF soul sick suffering here 

Your nangs, as from yon spot 

Death spoke in every booming shot 
That knelled upon your ear? 

How oft that gloomy, glorious tale ye tell, 
As reund your knees your children’s children hang, 





O doubly lost !—Oblivien’s shadows close 
Around their triumphs and their woes. 


On other realms, w suns have set, 
Reflected radiance lingers yet ; 
There sege and bard have shed a light 
That never shall go down in night ; 
There time crowned celumns stand on high, 
To tell of them who cannot die ; 
5 ek age pent = ing, 
n , and join Earth's : 
Batts Youd in es econ 
Cogent ot ne VP REEEP SERS 
ith his frail breath his power has passed away, 
His deeds, his thoughts, are buried with his clay ; 
Nor lofty pile, nor glowing page, 
Shall link him to « future age, 
Or give him with the Past a rank— 
silo haar sa bed gs tespen bo, 
His history but a tale of wrong and wo, 
His very name must be a blank. 


Cold, with the beast he slew, he sleeps; 
O’er bim no filial weeps ; 

No crowds 
weep ee 
ven that he lived, is for his conqueror’s 
By foes alone his death-song must be sung ; 
No chronicles but theirs shall tell 

His mournful doom to future times ; 
May these upon his virtues dwell, 
And in his fate forget his crimes. 


‘LOOK ON THIS PICTURE.’ 
On, it is life! departed days, 
back 





’Tis all but life—art could not save 

Thy graces, Emma, from the greve: 

Thy cheek is pale, thy smile is past, 

Thy love-lit eyes have looked their last: 
Mouldering beneath the coffin’s lid, 

All we adored of thee is hid; 

Thy heart, where goodness loved to dwell, 
Is throbless in the narrow cell; 

Thy voice shall charm no more, 

Its last, last joyful note is o'er. 





_ Sunbeams, to flash, then fade away. 


’Tis darkness all! black banners wave 

Round the cold borders of the grave ; 

There when in agony we bend 
» O’er the fresh sod that hides a friend, 
only comfort then we know— 
We, too, shall quit this world of wo; 
We, too, shall find a quiet place, 
Our erombling bones wich Geiss shall blend 

w r) a 

And life’s sad story find an end. 


And is seed light ma bam 4 
Beams no it: beyond the tomb 
Mark how yon clouds in darkness ride ; 
They do rot quench the orb they hide ; 
Still there it wheels—the tempests o’er, 
In a bright sky to burn once more; 

So, far above thé clouds of time, 

Faith can behold a world sublime— 
There, when the storms of Jife are past, 
The light beyond shall break at last. 


MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK. 
A New Work by ‘Bo.’ 
PART XXX. 


Tue throng of geal ied by , opposi 
HE Dg urri , in two ite streams, 
with no symptoms of cessation or exhaustion, intent upon their 
own affairs and undisturbed in their business speculations by 
the roar of carts and wagons laden with clashing wares, the 
slipping of horses’ feet upon the wet and greasy pavement, 
of the rain on windows and umbrella-tops, the 
the more impatient » , and all the noise 
umult of a crowded street in the high tide of its occupa- 
while the two peor strangers, stunned and bewildered 
the hurry they beheld but had no part in, looked mourn- 
feeling amidst the crowd a solitude which has no par- 
in the thirst of the shipwrecked mariner, who, tossed 
upon the billows of a mighty ecean, his red eyes 
looking on the water which him in on every 
side, has not one drop to cool his burning tongue. 

They withdrew into a long archway for shelter from the 
rain, and watched the faces of those who passed to find in one 
among them a ray of encouragement or hope. Some frowned, 
some smiled, some muttered to themselves ; some made slight 
gestures, as if anticipating the conversation in which they would 
shortly be engaged ; some wore the cunning look of bargaining 
and plotting, some were anxious and eager, some slow and 

ull; in some countenances were written gain, in others loss. 
It was like being in the confidence of all these people to stand 
quietly there, looking on their faces as they flitted past. In 
busy places, where each man has an obj-ct of his own, and 
feels assured that every vther man has his, his character and 

urpose are written in his face. In the public walks and 
lounges of a town, people go to see and to be seen, and there 
the same expression, with ee little variety, is repeated a hun- 
dred times; the working-day faces come nearer to the truth, 
and let it out more matt 

Falling into that kind of abstraction which such a solitude 
awakens, the child continued to gaze upon the passing crowd 
with a wondering interest, amounting almost to a temporary 
forgetfulness of her own condition; but cold, wet, hunger, 
want of rest, and lack of any place in which to lay her aching 
head, soon brought her thoughts back to the point whence 
they had strayed. No one passed who seemed to take notice 
of them, or to whom she durst After some time, they 
left their place of refuge from the weather, and mingled with 
the concourse. 


Evening came on. They were still wanderi and down, 
with fewer people about them, but with ee of soli- 
tude in their own breasts, and the same indifference from all 
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around. The lights in the streets and shops made them feel 
yet more desolate, for with their help night and darkness 


tocomeon faster. Shivering with the cold.and damp, 
ill in body and sick to death at heart, the child needed her ut- 
most firmness and resolution even to creep along. 


ever come to this noisy town, when there 
ful country places in which, at least, they might 
and thirsted with less suffering than in its 
They were but an atom here in a mountain 
peep of misery, the very sight of which increased their hope- 

The child had not only to endure the accumulated hardships 
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Il ite sad ’ of their destitute condition, but to bear the reproaches of her 








grandfather, who began to murmur at having been led away 
from their late abode, and demand that they should return to 
it. Being now penniless, and no relief or. prospect of rehef 
appearing, they retraced their steps through the deserted 
streets, and went back to the wharf, hoping to find the boat in 
which they had come, and to te allowed to sleep on board 
that night; but here again they were disappointed, for the 
gate was closed, and some fierce dogs, barking at their ap- 
proach, obliged them to retreat. 

“‘ We must sleep ir the open air to-night, dear,” said the 
child, in a weak voice, as they turned away from this last re- 
pulse ; “‘ and to-morrow we will beg our way to some quiet 
raat of the country, and try to earn our bread in very humble 
work. 

“Why did yeu bring me here?’’ returned the old man 
fiercely. ‘I cannot bear these close, eternal streets. We 
came from a quiet part. Why did you force me to Jeave it?” 

“ Because 1 must have that dream I told you of no more,” 
said the child, with a momentary firmness that lost itself in 
tears ; “‘and we must live among peor people, or it will come 
again. Dear grandfather, you are old and weak, I know ; but 
look at me. I never will complain if you will not; but I have 
some suffering, indeed,” 

“« Ah! poor, houseless, wandering, motherless child!” cried 
the old man, clasping his hands, and gazing, as if for the first 
time, upon her travel-stained dress, and bruised and swollen 
feet; “ has all my agony of care brought her to this at last ? 
Was I a happy man once, and have I lost happiness and all I 
had for this ?” 

“< If we were in the country now,” said the child, with as- 
sumed cheerfulness, as they walked on, looking about them 
for a shelter, ‘‘ we should find some good old tree, stretching 
out his green arms as if he loved us, and nodding and rustling 
as if he would have us fall asleep, thinking of him while he 
watched. Please God, we shall be there soon—to-morrow or 
next day at the farthest; and in the meantime let us think, 
dear, that it was a good thing we came here, f»r we are lost 
in the crowd and hurry of this place, and if any cruel people 
should pursue us, they could surely never trace us farther.— 
There ’s comfort in that. And here’s a deep old doorway— 
very dark, but quite dry, and warm too, for the wind don’t 
blow in here.—What’s that ?” 

Uttering a half shriek, she recoiled from a black figure which 
came suddenly out of the dark recess in which they were about 
to take refuge, and stood still, looking at them. 

“Speak again,” it said; “do I know the voice 7”’ 

“No,” replied the child, timidly ; ‘‘ we are strangers, and, 
having no money for a night’s lodging, we were going to rest 
here.’ 

There was a feeble lamp at no great distance, the only one 
in the place, which was a kind of square yard, but sufficient to 
show how poor and meanit war. To this the figure beckoned 
them; at same time drawing within its »ays, as if to show 
that it had no desire to conceal itself or take them at an ad- 
vantage. 

The form was that of a man, miserably clad and begrimed 
with smoke, which, perhaps by its contrast with the natural 
color of his skin, made him look paler than he really was.— 
That he was naturally of a very wan and pallid aspect, how- 
ever, his hollow cheeks, sharp features, and sunken eyes, no 
tess than a certain look of patient endurance, sufficiently tes- 
lified. His voice was harsh by nature, but not brutal; and 
though his face, beside possessing the characteristics already 
mentioned, was overshadowed by a quantity of long dark hair, 
its expression was neither ferocious nur cruel. 

“« How came you to think of resting there?” he said. “Or 
how,” he added, looking more attentively at the child, “do 
yo. come to want a place of rest at this time of night?” 

‘Our misfortunes,” the grandfather answered, “are the 
cause.” 

** Do you know,” said the man, looking still more earnestly 
at Nell, “‘ how wet she is, and that the damp streets are not 
a place fer her?” 

, ie I know it well, God help me,” he replied. ‘What can 
o 7” 

The man looked at Nell again and gently touched her gar- 
ments, from which the rain was running off in little streams 
“TI can give you warmth,” ke said, after a pause; “ nothing 
else. Such lodging as I have is in that house,” pointing to 
the doorway from which he had emerged, “‘ but she is safer 
and better there than here. The fire is in a rough place, but 
you can pass the night beside it safely, if you'll trust your- 
selves tome. You see that red light yonder?” 

They raised their eyes, and saw a lurid glare hanging in 
the dark sky; the dull reflection of some-distant fire. 

“It’s not far,” said the man. ‘Shall I take you there? 
You were going to sleep upon cold bricks; I can give you a 
bed of warm ashes—nething better.” 


Without waiting for any further reply than he saw in their 
looks, he took Nell in his arms and bade the old man follow. 

Carrying her as tenderly, and as easily, too, as if she had 
Sey a ps pence ca yu both swift _ sure of 
‘oot, he wa’ w peared to be rest 
and most wretc Seer atdie En dak cant (ile w 
avoid the overflowing kennels or running water-spouts, but 
holding his course, regardless of such obstructions, and mak- 
ing his way straight through them. They had proceeded thus 











quarter of an hour, and 

the glare to which ke bed poiated inthe dark, Gai weet 
ways by which they had come, when it sudd wz 
them again, streaming up from the high chimney of a buildin, 
close before L wg x: i saath Aap 

“ This is the place,” he said, ng at a door ta py 
down and take her hand. ‘“ Don’t be afraid. sa 
body here will harm you.” 

It needed a strong confidence in this assurance te {p 
them to enter, and what. they saw inside did not dj 
their apprehension and alarm. In a large and lofty by 
supported by pillars of iron, with great black a 
upper walls, open to the external air, echoing to the rouf with 
the beating of hammers and the roar of furnaces, mi 
the hissing of red-hot metal plunged into water, anda 
strange, unearthly noises never heard elsewhere; in thy 
gloomy place, moving like demons ameng the flame and smoke, 
dimly and fitfully seen, flushed aud tormented by the burning 
fires and wielding great weapons, a faulty blow ‘any ove 
of which must have crushed some workman’s skull, & number 
of men labored like giants. Others, reposing of 
coals or ashes, with their faces turned to the black vaulg 
slept or rested from their toil. Others, again, opening the 
white hot furnace doors, cast fuel on the flames, which’ came 
rusbing and roaring forth to meet it, and licked it up Jike oil, 
Others drew forth, with clashing noise upon the ground, great 
sheets of glowing steel, emitting en insupportable heatyand g 
dull, deep light, like thet which reddens in the eyes of savage 
beasts. 

Through these bewildering sights and deafening sounds, 
their conductor led them to where, in a dark portion of the 
building, one fursace burnt by night and day—so, at least, 
they gathered from the motion of his lips, for, as yet, they 
could only see him speak: not hear him. The man who had 
been watching this fire, and whose task was ended for the 
present, gladly withdrew, and left them with their friends; 
who, spreading Nell’s little cloak upon a heap of ashes, and 
showing her where she could hang her outer-clothes to dry, 
Sj to her and the old man te lie down and s| For 
h If, he took his station on a rugged mat before the fur. 
nace-door, and resting his chin upon his hands, watched the 
flame as it shone through the iron chinks, and the white ashes 
as they fell into their bright hot grave below. 

The warmth of her bed, hard and humble as it was, com- 
bined with the great fatigue she had undergone, soon caused 
the tumult of the place to fall with a gentler sound upon the 
child’s tired ears, and was not long in lulling her te 
The old man was stretched beside her, and with her ‘hand 
upon his neck she lay and dreamed. 

It was yet night when she awoke, nor did she know how 
long, or fer how short a time, she had slept. But she 
herself protected, both from any cold air that might find its 
way into the building, and from the scorching heat, by some 
of the workmen’s clothes; and glancing at their friend, saw 
thet he sat in exactly the same attitude, looking with & fixed 
earnestness of attention towards the fire, and keeping so very 
still that he did not even seem to breathe. She Jayin the 
state between sleeping and waking, looking so long at his 
motionless figure that, at length she almost feared he had 
died as he sat there; and, softly rising and drawing close to 
him, ventured to whisper in his ear. ; 

He moved, and glancing from her to the place she hed 
lately occupied, as if to assure himself that it was really the 
child so near to him, looked inquiringly into her face, 

“T fear you are ill,” she said. ‘ The other men areall in 
motion, and you are so very quiet.” 

** They leave me to myself,”’ he replied. “ They know my 
humor. They leugh at me, but don’t harm me in it, » Se 
yonder, there—that’s my friend.” 

“ The five 7” said the child. 

“It has been alive as long as I have,” the man made at 
swer. ‘ We talk and think together all night long.” 

The child glanced quickly at him in her surprise,but be 
bad turned his eyes in their fermer direction, and was musing 
as before. P 

“ [t’s like a book to me,” he said,—“ the only book I ever 
learned to read; and many an old story it tells me. It’s me 
sic, for I should know its voice among a thousand, and there 
are other voices in its roar. It has its pictures, too. 
don’t know how many strange faces difterent scenes I 
trace in the red-hot coals. It’s my memory, that fire, 
shows me all my life.” 

The child, bending down to listen to his words, could agt 
help remarking with what brightened eyes he continued to 
speak and muse. 

“Yes,” he said, with a faint smile, “ it was the same when 
I was quite a baby, and crawled about it till I fell asleep. 
My father watched it then.” . 

“Had you no mother ?” asked the child. 

“No; she was dead. Women work hard in these parts. 
She worked herself to death, they told me ; and, as they said 
so then, the fire has gone on saying the same thing ever since. 
I su it was true. I have wee Leo y ber 

* Were ht up here, 

Ee ny 
when they found it out, let him keep me here. So the 
fire nursed me—the same It has never gone out. 

* You are fond of it?” said the child. _ F 


in silence for some 
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down—just there, where those ashes are burning 
wondered, I remember, why it didn’t help him. : 

« Have you been here ever since 1” asked the child. 

«Ever since I came to watch it; but there was a while be- 
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Ne ee a autend s — 
«@f-course I am. He died before it. I saw him fall and its sense of the truth and right of what she 
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herself to this last j rae ac afi Rapes 

to this last journey, r 
“ We shall be very slow to-day, dear,” she said, as the 
toiled painfully through the streets; ‘‘ my feet are sore, and 
have pains in all my limbs from the wet of y- Isaw 


greedily, which she was gled to see. 

way lay through the same scenes as yesterday, with 
ty or improvement. There was the same thick sir, 
difficult to breathe ; the same blighted ground, the same hope- 
less prospect, the same and distress. Objects 
peared more dim, the noise less, the path more rugged 
uneven, for sometimes she stumbled, and became roused, 
it were, in the effort to t herself from falling. Poo 
child! the cause was in her stumbling feet. 


" 


of hunger. 
the way-side, and knocked with her hand upon the door. 

be . would you have here?” said a gaunt miserable man, 
opening it. 

“Charity. A morsel of bread.” 

** Do you see that?” returned the man, hoarsely, poiatin 
to a kind of bundle on the ground. “ That’s a dead child. 








M tween, and & a ee It burnt all the || that he looked at us and thought of that, when he said how 

nee 's ng aeerpengh; ana veceed leaped when I came back as it || long we should be upon the road.” 
used to do in our play days. You may guess from looking at|} ‘‘ It was a dreary way he told us of,” returned ber grand- 
to indice me what kind of a child Iwas, but for all the difference be- || father, piteously. “Is there no other road? Will you not 

+ diminish tween us I was a child, and when I saw in the street to- || let me go some other way than this ?”” 

reat night, you put me in mind of myself as I was after he died, || “‘ Places lie beyond these,” said the child, firmly, “‘ where 

| and made me wish to bring you to the old fire. I thought of || we may live in peace, ani be tempted todo no harm. We 

® rouf with those old times again, when I saw you sleeping by it. You will take the road that promises to bave that end, and we 
with should be sleeping now. Lie down again, poor child, lie || would not turn out of it, if it were a bundred times worse 

- down again.” than our fears lead us to expect. We would not, dear, would 
©} im thy With that he led her to her rude couch, and covering her || we?” 
nd stoke, with the clothes with which she had found herself envelo “No,” replied the old man, wavering in his voice, no less 
he burning when she awoke, returned to his seat, whence he rem no|| than in his manner. “No. Let us goon. I am ready; I 
DANY one more, unless to feed the furnace, but remained motionless as || am quite ready, Nell.” 
Age retce, ‘The-child continued to watch him for a little time, || ‘The child walked with more difficulty than she had led her 
eee but soon yielded to the drowsiness that came upon her, and, || companion to expect, for the pains that racked her joints 
aul in the dark strange place, and on the heap of ashes, as || were of no common severity, and exertion increased them. 
peming the fully, as if the room had been a palace chamber, and the || But they wrung from her no complaint, or look of suffering ; 
hich came Cre bed:of down. and although the two travelers proceeded very slowly, they 
ip like oil, When she awoke again, broad day was shining through the || did proceed ; and clearing the town in course of time, began 
und; great lofty openings in the walls, and, stealing in slanting rays but || to feel that they were fairly on their way. 

eatyand a midway down, seemed to make the building darker than it}} A long suburb of red brick houses—some with patches of 

+ of savage . had been at night. The clang and tumult were still going on, || garden-ground, where the coal-dust and factory-smoke dark- 
and the remorseless fires were burning fiercely as before; for || ened the shrinking leaves, and coarse, rank flowers; and 

6 few changes of night and day brought rest or quiet there. where the vegetation sickened and senk under the hot breath 

Hon of the Her friend parted his breakfast—a scanty mess of coffee || of the kiln and furnace, making tem by its presence seem 

+ at least, and some coarse bread—with the child and her grandfather, || yet more blighting and unwholesome then in the town itself— 

8 yet, they ind inquired whither they were going. She told him that || a long, flat, straggling suburb passed, they came by slew de- 

n who hed they sought some distant country place, remote from towns, || grees upon a cheerless region, where not a blade of grass was 

led for the or even other villages, and with a faltering tongue inquired || seen to grow; where not a bud put forth its promise in the 

ir friends what road they would do best to take. spring ; where nothing green could live but on the surface of 
ashes, and “ T know little of the country,” he said, shaking his head || the stagnant pools which here and there lay idly sweltering by 
hes to dry, “for such as [ pass all our lives before our furnace doors, and || the black road-side. } 
leep. For seldom go forth to breathe. But there are such places yonder.” || Advancing more and more into the shadow of this mourn- 
re the fan. “ And far from here ?” said Nell. ful place, its dark depressing influence stole upon their spirits, 
atched the “ Ay, surely. How could they be near us, and be green || and filled them with a dismal gloom. On every side, and as 
rhite ashes and fresh? The road lies, too, through miles and miles, all || far as the eye could ree into the heavy distance, tall chimneys, 
lighted up by fires like ours—a strange black road, and one |i crowding on each other, and presenting that endless repeti- 
wes, Com that would frighten you by night.” tion of the same dull, ugly form, which is the horror of op 
on cRured “ We are here, and must go on,” said the child, boldly, for || pressive dreams, poured out their plague of smoke, obscured 

d upon the she saw that the old man listened with anxious ears to this || the light, and made foul the melancholy air. On mounds of 

r to sleep, account. ashes by the way-side, sheltered only by a few rough boards 

| her ‘band “ Rough people—paths never made for little feet like || or rotten pent-house roofs, strange engines spun and writhed 

rs—a dismsl, blighted way—is there no turning back, my || like tortured creatures; clanking their iron chains, shrieking 
know how child?” in their rapid whirl from time to time as though in torment 

, “There is none,” cried Nell pressing forward. ‘‘If you|| unendyrable, and making the ground tremble with their ago- 

ght find its can direct us, do. If not pray do not seek to turn us from || nies. Dismantied houses here and there appeared, tottering 

t, by some our purpose. Indeed you do not know the danger that we || to the earth, propped up by fragments of otkers that had 

riend, saw shun, and how right and true we are in flying from it, or you || fallen down, unroofed, windowless, blackened, desolate, but 

ith «fixed would not try to stop us, I am sure you would not.” yet inhabited. Men, women. children, wan in their looks 
ae Se vey “God forbid, if it is so!” said their uncouth protector, ||. and ragged in attire, tended the engines, fed their tributary 

Hay in the glancing from the eager child to her grandfather, who hung || fires, begged upon the road, or scowled, half-naked, from the 

ong at his bis head ard bent his eyes upon the ground. ‘“I’ll direct || doorless houses. Then came more of the wrathful monsters, 

ed he hed you from the door the best Ican. I wish I could do more.” || whose like they almost seemed to be in their wildness and 
ng close to He showed them, then, by which road they must leave the || their untamed air, screeching avd turning round and round 

, town, and what course they should hold when they had gained || again; and still, before, behind, and to the right and left, was 
> she hed it, He lingered so long on these instructions, that the child, || the same interminable perspective of brick towers, never ceas- 

Teally the with a ‘ervent blessing, tore herself away, and staid to hear || ing in their black vomit, blasting all things living or inani- 

wd no more. But before they had reached the corner of the lane, || mate, shutting out the face of day,and closing on all these 

: are all in the man came running efter them, and pressing her hand, || horrors with a dense, dark cloud. 
left something in it— two old, battered, smoke encrusted penny But night-time in this dreadful spot!—night, when the 

} know my pieces Who knows but they shone as brightly, in the eyes || smoke was changed to fire; when every chimney spirted up 

n its» See of angels, as golden gifts that have been chronicled on tombs? || its flame; and places, that had been dark vaults all day, now 

And thus they separated: the child to lead her sacred || shone r-d-hot, with figures moving to and fro within their 
charge farther from guilt and sheme, and the laborer to at- || blezing jaws, and calling to one another with hoarse cries;— 

) made & tach a fresh interest to the spot where his guests had: slept, || night, when the noise of every strange machine was aggrave- 

. and read new histories in his furnace fire. ted by the darkness; when the people near them looked wilder 

ise, but be CHAPTER XLV and more savage; when bands of unemployed laborers para- 

- In all-their journeying, they had never lenged so ardently, ded in the roads, or clustered by torol — helt ad thely —_ 

ook Lever they had never so pined and wearied, for the freedorr of pure || ©T® who told them in stern language their wrongs, 

I’oae tir and open country, as now. No, not even on that memora- || "Sed them on to frightful cries an ; when ene 
and there ble morning, when, deserting their old home, they abandoned lh armed — aon: end ry = ty woop. & 4 Seth 
too. Te themselves to the mercies of a strange world, and left all the | °™¢ Preyers : me mcs % pene ca me ence aif 

b scones T dimb and senseless things they had known and Isved, be-|| ©" errands of terror — agp ey ac, gr moa aheret by, 

fire, and hind—not even then had they so yearned for the fresh soli- || Serely as their own ;—night, when carts came rumbling by, 

‘ tudes of wood, hill-side and field, as now; when the noise. filled with rede coffins, (for contagious ¢ pane = — 

could and dirt, and vapor of the great manufacturing town, reeking || bee" busy with the living corpse;) whentorphane cried, - 

, could apt with lean misery and hungry wretchedness, hemmed them in distracted women shbrieked and followed in their wake ;— 

» ; . hen some called for bread, and some for drink to 
ntinued on every side, and seemed to shut out hope, and render es- night, whe oa on 
SS tee SS SE 

= “Two days and nights!” ht so ee id || Se™"g o / : , 

ol] asleep. two days be deus os should have pote dapat =< home ;—night, which, unlike the night that Heaven sends on 
tenes as these. Oh! if we live to reach the country once earth, brought with it no peace, nor quiet, nor signs of blessed 
tgain, if we get clear of these dreadful places, though it is sleep ;—who shall tell the terrors of the night to that young 

ne only to lie down and die, with what a grateful heart I shall || *®™dering child ? 

thank God for so much ” And yet she lay down, with nothing between her and the 

ever With thoughts like these, and with some vague design of || sky; and, with no fears for herself, for she was past it now, 

iid. traveling to a great distance among streams and mountains, || put up a prayer for the old man. So very weak and 

+ fist, bat where only very peor and simple people lived, and where felt, so very calm and unresisting, that she had no 

So they might maintain themselves by very humble helping work of sny wants of her ewn, but prayed that God would 

» 3 n farms, free from such terrors as that from which they fled— raise up some friend for him. She tried to recall the way 

and the child, with no resource but the poor man’s gift, and no|| they had come, and to leok in the direction where the fire 
encouragement but that which flowed from her owa heart, 4 by which they had slept last night was burning. She had for- 






































I and five hundred other men were thrown out of work three 
months ago. That is my third dead child, and fast. Do you 
think I have charity to bestow, or a morsel of bread to spare!” 

The child recoiled from the door, and it closed upon her. 
Impelled by strong necessity, she knocked at another, a neigh- 
o vg one, which, yieldiag to the slight pressure of her hand, 

w open. 

Tt seemed that a couple of poor families lived in this hovel, 
for two women, each among children of her own, accupied 
different portions of the room. In the centre stoed a grave 
gentleman in black, who appeared to have just entered, and 
who held by the arm a boy. 

“* Here, woman,” he said, “ here's — deaf and dumb 
son. You may thank me for restoring to Poe He was 
brought before me this merning, charged with theft ; and wish 
any other boy it would have gone hard I assure you. But as 
I had compassion on his infirmities, and thought he might 
have Jearnt no better I have managed to bring him back to 
you. Take mere care of him for the future.” 

“ And won’t you give me back my son?” said the other 
woman, hastily rising and confronting him. ‘ Won't you 
give me back my son, sir, who was transported for the same 
offence ?”’ 

“Was he deaf and dumb, woman ?”’ asked the gentleman, 
ae 

‘as he not, sir?” 

* You know he was not.” 


i 


“He was deaf, dumb, and 
blind, to all that was good and right, from his cradle, Her 
boy may have learnt no better! where did mine learn better ? 
where could he? who was tht re to teach him better, or where 
was it to be learnt ?”’ 

“ Peace, woman,” said the gentleman, “ your boy was in 
possession of all of his senses.” 

“ He was,” cried the mother; and he was the more easy 
to be led astray because he hed them. If you save this boy 
because he may not know right from wrong, why did 
you not save mine who was never taught the difference ?—- 
You gentlemen have as good a right to punish her boy, 
thet God. has best. ts. ignevance of sound and speech, as 
you have to punish mine, that you kept in go pry 
selves. How many of the girls and boys—ah, men wo- 
men, too—that are brought before you, and you don’t pity, 
are deaf and dumb in their minds, and go wrong in that state, 
and are } unished in that state, body and soul, while you gen- 
tlemen are quarreling among yourse prdyery rt a be to 
Jearn this or that 1—Be a jus: man, sir, and give me my 

” 


“ You are te,” said the gentleman, taking out his 

snuff-bex, “ and I am sorry for you.” . 

‘TI am desperate,” returned the woman “and you have 

made me so. Give me back son, to work for these help- 

Be a just man, Tet, ede apabe acs Sa ag 
son 
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herself to proceed; not even stopping to rest as tly as 
usual, to compensate in some tsa Bo for the bor mrt at 
which she was obliged to walk. Evenirg was drawing on, 
but had not closed in, when—=still traveling among the same 
dismal objects—they came to a busy town. 
. Faint and spiritless as they were, its streets were insupport- 
able. After humbly asking for relief at some few doors and 
being repulsed, they agreed to make their way out of it as 
ily as they could, and try if the inmates of any lone 
house beyond, would have more pity on their exhausted state. 

They were dragging themselves along through the last 
street, and the child felt that the time was close at hand when 
her enfeebled powers would bear no more. There appeared 
before them, at this juncture, going in the same direction as 
themselves, a traveler on foot, who, with a portmantean strap- 
ped to his back, leaned npon a stout st'ck, as he walked, and 
read from a book which he held in his other hand. 

It was not an easy matter to come up with him, and be- 
seech his aid, for he walked fast, and was a little distance in 
advance. At length he stopped to look more attentively at 
some in his book. Animated with a ray of hope, the 
child shot on before her dfather, and going close to the 
stranger without rousing him by the sound of her footsteps, 
began in a few faint words to implore his help. 

fie turned his head, the child clapped her hands trgether, 
uttered a wild shriek, and fell senseless at his feet.. 


THE PRESS IN GERMANY. 


To establish a newspaper in Germany you have, whoever 
you may be, only to inform the police that you are about to 
publish a newspaper. When that preliminary step has-been 
adopted, you take a red pencil and a pair of large scissers— 
you cut away right and left, and your newspaper is complete. 
You need not even take the trouble of translating the foreign 
newspapers; you get your news from some other German 
newspaper which reaches you by post. You are only obliged 
to pay a part of the censorship’s expenses, which may well re- 
mind you of the German saying—‘ The devil is carrying him 
off, and he is moreover obliged to pay the coachman!” This 
sort of journal costs from ten to twelve francs a year; the 
subscriber receives almost bis money’s worth in paper, and 
it is for that reason so many grocers subscribe. The ex- 

nses of such a newspaper amount to about fifteen hundred 
foo a year; the correspondence is, most of it, fictitious, and 
and written in the editor’s room; when it happens to be genu- 
ine, it is most magnificent, and paid for at the rate of from 
one to one franc and a half per epistle. 

The profits of the newspaper are derived from the adver- 
tisements, which are very cheap. In Germany the advertise- 
ments are much more abundant than in France. Like the 
English, the Germans are in the habit of announcing in the 
papers the deaths and births of their relations. These adver- 
tisements in Germany are often accompanied with long philo- 
sophical and literary tirades, more ridiculous the one than the 
other. I remember one which ran thus:—‘‘ My beloved wife 
possessed for twenty-three years past, has, alas! just died. 
God, who loved her, being jealous of my bliss, has recalled 
her to him, and plunged me into inexpressible mourning. It 
is but the hope of soon beholding her again in heaven that 
makes me resign myself to life.—Arnold Schanaff, widower.” 
Another citizen informs all Germany that his wife “‘ has been 
delivered this morning, at twenty five minutes past seven, of a 
male child, and that she is indebted for this happiness to Doc- 
tor .” A third is briefer, and expresses himself thus: 
—On Monday I shall be married to Miss Zukersiiss. As 
we love one another we shall admit no visitors.” 

All this yields not the less, a good deal of money to the 
newspapers, and some of them make by it as much as fifty 
thousand francs a year. 

As for political principles, the editor is a Royalist in the 
morning, a Republican in the evening, a Cathelic on the mor- 
row, and a Protestant on the next day, according to the arti- 
cle which the postman chances to bring him. In compliance 
with this variableness, he informs the world on his title-page 
that he is quite impartial, and thet all opinions will have ac- 
cess to his worthy paper. 

Literary and scientific men, who have any respect for them- 
selves, never contribute to the political journals of Germany ; 
literature, and even dramatic criticism, are there entirely se- 
parated from the political press. The Istter, in general, does 
the least credit wy tal : 

There are in Germany £60 newspspers, or reviews, scien- 
tific and political, artistic and literary. Abvut fifty are exclu- 

’ sively devoted to religion, about ss many to education, and a 
large numbertoagriculture. Every university reckons several 
publications representing its spirit and tendencies. 

The journals and reviews connected with medicine are forty 
in number, and it is literature which reckons fewest. As for 
political papers, there exists one in every locality; but as 
mest of them never are seen beyond the walls of their respect- 
ive towns, we shall mention those only whose influence is most 


As the in Germany is the mirror of the secret 
thoughts which rulethe country, the political journals are more 
important for what they say not, than for what they do say, 
ee re en, hostile and cou one an- 


turn, govern Germany, namely, Catholicism, 
anism, and Constitutionalism, or, 
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of Austria, Prussia, and the Constitutional States. Thus it 
is that Austria and Prussia, whose interests are not the same, 
have entered into a close with the Coustitutional States, 
et since the Revolution of July. 
avaria on her side, allies herself to Austria against Prus- 
sia when matters refer to the Archbishop of Cologne, and 
tests with the Constitutional States against the King of Han- 
over, who is favored hy Prussia ‘and Austria. Saxony votes 
with Protestant Prussia against Bavaria, and combines with 
the Grand Duke of Baden and the king of Wirtemberg against 
Prussia, Bavaria, and Austria in matters relating to the liberty 
of the press. Prussia, who likes the title of protectress of 
the Constitutional States, and of the march of intellect, often 
shuts her eyes when the newspapers which enter her realms 
attack Austria; and Austria, on her side, sometimes bestows 
ood raps upon her worthy ally. All these circumstances 
ve rendered necessary a host of newspapers which have but 
a relative value. Unfortunately one must read them all to 
guess at what is passing in the Diet. The Saxon journals, 
therefore, contain articles against Austria, Bavarie, and Han- 
over. Of the Bavarian journals some will be found against 
Prussia and Russia, and the journals of Wirtemberg and Ba- 
den supply you with letters levelled at the same time against 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and Hanever. 

The consequence is that in almost every little town in Ger- 
many there exists a reading-room allotted exclusively to the 
principal inhabitants of the place, where are received the jour- 
nals of the several States; for the comme il faut German is 
no fi ter of the coffee-heuse. There are none of the pub- 
lic literary salons where forty newspapers may not be for 
two sous. It is acknowledged that those establishments have 
dealt the death blow to journalism. They are called reading 
circles, and to be admitted one must be presented bya member, 
and submit to the chances of ballot. One German newspaper 
only is to be found in every coffee-house and all places of re- 
sort—it is the Augsburgh Gazette. 

Schiller died without ever having been able to procure six 
hundred florins to go and look at the sea in the neighbo: hood 
of Hamburgh, which was his only wish. Yet his bookseller, 
M. Cotta, by selling the poet’s dramas and paying him three 
louis d’or per printed sheet, soon amassed a colossal fortune. 
It was this editor who, on becoming a millionaire, planned 
the Augsburgh Gazette. 

At that period Baron de Cotta’s father was not yet baron- 
ized. Yet, though a mere notary, M. Cotta was not a mer- 
chant as most others are wont to be. His speculations bore 
the stamp of a certain grandeur, and when he had formed a 
design he execured it on a large scale, spared no sacrifices, 
and was discouraged neither by losses nor disappointment. 
He was what the Germans call ein biedermann, and his son 
appears to have inherited his character. 

German journalism was still confined to translations of the 
English papers when the Augsburgh Gazette attempted to 
break through those narrow limits as far as the political situ- 
ation of Germany permitted. M. Cotta en a number of 
savans and young literati, whom he despatched to all the cap- 
itals in Europe and Asia to reside there as the Gazette’s ex- 
traordinary embassadors. Their remuneration was propor- 
tioned to their labors ; some, however, soon received fixed sal- 
aries. Others, and above all, the corres ents residing in 
Germany, were and are still paid by the ine. The Augsburgh 
Gazette had for ten years together to fill up a rather large de- 
ficit; but M. Cotta stood firm, submitted to sacrifices to the 
last, and at the present hour his journal yields pretty large 

rofits. 
. As the German censorship does not suffer free discussion as 
regards German affairs, the newspapers of that country derive 
their value enly from the opinions they express upon Paris, 
London, the East, and partly upon Hungary. The Augsburgh 
Gazette formed no exception to the general rule, and acquired 
importance only by its news from Paris, which it was the first 
to import into Austria, where it reckons at Jeast six thousand 
subscribers. Hence its position towards that government, 
whose most humble servant it is, owing to the very large 
number of subscribers, whom a change in its color would 
make it lose. I may venture to affirm that the influence of 
Austria over the Universal Gezette is founded solely upon the 
interest of that journal itself; for money, bribery, if such 
| Means were attempted, would address itself rather to tke 
| Gazette’s correspondents than to the Gazette itself. No let- 
| ter is, indeed, inserted unless the writer be known, either 
pay or by name; but, its ents being once 

nown, they are surrounded and tampered with by all parties, 
their politicel opinions are gradually and almost imperceptibly 
modified according to the nm edium in which their minds move, 
and it comes to pass that ferocious Radicals become, in due 
time passionate admirers of the Emperor Nicholas or Prince 
de Metternich. The opposite transformation is of much less 
frequent occurrence. 

Like that good German father, who, wishing to surprise 
his ee making him kare French without his being 
aware of it, the Austrian government permits its subjects to 
read the Augsburgh Gazette, but ts its own journals 
from extracting its articles. The Vienna pthc ot te are 
even censidered as State is, and the uence is, 
the Court news supplied by them is never considered but as 

i communications. Those make amend: 











unimportant gentlemen 
in the literary field, and furnish articles upon Austrien life, it 








being well understood that the said articles contain ¢ 
dithyrambs in honor of Viennese good cheer, and of em 
cellence of Viennese stomachs. They to 
de Metternich's wine, and, if some new be Roticed 
they will take care to add that the Court condescended to 
remain at the theatre until the half of the fonrth scene of the 
third act. These petty things are supplied to the Augsburgh 
Gazette by M. M. Pilat and Zediitz, the one inspector of 
newspapers, the other a poet and a Baron. 
Nevertheless, along with these trifles, the Austrian 
ernment slips into the journal notes of the utmost momen 
upor the political affairs of Europe ; lest, however, : 
discussion may be thereby authorised in 
are inserted as coming from Paris or London. wes 
made to come the celebrated correspondence with two crosses, 
and it was M. Jarke, and often M. Zedlitz himself, who were 
commissioned to draw it up. The two crosses have since vay. 
ished, and one only, more jicuous, has 
articles are often intended to let the French or 
ernment know that certain intrigues which they deem 
and 


ile 


i3f 


and: unknown are perfectly weil known, at times the 
humble will venture paternal advice to the 
Cabinets of those great nations. 

M. Kolb, the editor of the Gazette, is considered in Ger. 
many as an honorable man, and famed for his deep knowl 
edge of European affairs. He has long cod at Munich 
in several journals with MM. Mebuld, H. Heine, Wirt, 
Lindtner, and other political pens in which Germany glories, 

The Augsburgh Gazette's Parisian are 
generally well remunerated. They are paid so much ¢ lette; 


without regard to its length. Letters often three lines 
are paid six or eight francs in Germany and ten or 
Paris. Some Paris correspondents have 500f. a month 
ther they write httle or much. The same writer often 
| different signs in order not to be known; but the 
avails itself of the circumstance to persuade its 
it has a larger number of corres ents. Of 
at Paris I shall name but MM. H. Heine, Baron d’ 
Savoye, Seyffert, and List. M. Heine is too well 
need any remark. The Baron d’Eckstein is a witty 
ergetic writer. A Jew of Altona, he has been a 
he is now a Catholic, and one of the firmest adv 
ultramontane party. M. Seyffert is a young man of tales, 
M. Savoye was a lawyer in Rhenish Bavaria. He ise ré 
ugee, and has written much for Le Temps. The Augsburj 
Gazette’s most striking — is to have none at all. 

Austrian interests predominate in it, Russia enacting buta 
second Not a year ago an Odessa 
declared, in a letter to the Gazette, that the existenced 
Germany depended upon the Czar’s pleasure. The 
roused the indignation of the whole German press, a'd art 
cles succeeded one another against Russia and the Gazets, 
To exculpate itself, the Gazette then inserted all its ant 
Russian articles without any observations. On the appear 
ance of ‘ La Pentarchie,’ a political pamphlet which the Rw 
sian Chancery threw into Germany as a firebrand, the Auge 
burgh Gazette, naturally biassed in favor of the great Powen, 
made innumerable extracts from it. But when later it wa 
perceived that Russia humorously ridiculed the stationay 
system of Austria and the equivocal position of Prussia, net 
pee the Augsburgh Gazette suddenly leave off speaking 
enthusiastically of the pamphlet, but it elso attacked it, 
inserting el] the anti-Rassian observations of the Libenl 
journals. The Gazette has since openly declared; aguiast 
Russia, even during the Czar’s stay in Germany. 

The Augs>urgh Gazette has abeve 10,000 subscribers, and 
is certainly the most widely circulated of any journal pub 
lished in Europe. It is to be found in Russia, Turkey, Arabia, 
Egypt, America, and even Australia. Nowhere is it probibit- 
ed, and even the Duke of Modena condescends to read it 

The Pacha of Egypt values it highly, and even pays ot 
respondents to sing his praise in its columns. Prince Puckler 
Muskav, who has long traveled in Egypt, has taken upon 
himself these panegyrics. He has been rewarded with sa 
dry horses of great value, besides the honor of smoking # 
pipe with the Pacha. The humble Prince has had himelf 
given a crown for bis ordinary sign. He is the eame whe 
was so roughly handled by the celebrated Boérne, whe, one 
day roared out to him —“ Away with thee, Prince! we walt 
have thee ; we won’t have such bed literary company. 
blazon is a field of azure, with an empty purse en gurulé! 
The Augsburgh Gazette, nevertheless, affects great partiality 
to nobility, especially since M. Cotta, sen. has become abt 
ron by the grace of Schiller, the first éemocrat in the urivert®. 

Notwithstanding all we have said, the Augsburgh Gasel® 
is still the best newspaper in Germany. It is but it 
justice. It is written with much political shrewdness, 
it pays well it is well served. But it is only a gazette, ands 
gazette subjected to a censorship. When will it become @ 
independent journal ? A. Weill, Revue du Progret.” 
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Successive Drorexs.—Solomons, the celebrated viola 
layer, gave lessons in music to King George III. of 


e one day remarked to his august pupil, “ Violin 
may be divided into three classes: To the first 
who do not know how to play-at all; to the second 
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The Presidential Election.—Since our last we have re- 
eéived returns which show thet North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Louisiana have certanly cast their votes t.r Harrison. 
We therefore add them to the Harrison States, making the 
gumber, so far, eighteen ; of which the following is a list, 
with their respective majorities as near as we can ascertain: 
REooos e--- 2-10 Electors, by in ie majority. 


Mai “ 

Massacnusetts .-.14 

Connecticut ....-. 8 “ “« 6324 « 
Ruops Istanp..... 4 - “ 2,000 a 
VERMONT .- eo-+ -oe- 7 “4 * 15,000 ge 
New-York 6 ee pa 42 “ * 13300 “ 
New-JerszY .--.-- 8 - « 2,250 « 
PEnnsYLVANIA...-. 30 - “« €6=—343 es 
DebawaRE ...----- “ “ 1194 a 
Marrianp....--..10 “ 7,.4775.. © 
Norta Caroxisa ..15 nd “ 15.000 « 
GroRGIA ......2-0- il o “« §$.000 “ 


“ “93375 « 
“ “ 20 000 “ 


Si sco esdacess ae 
Kentucky ........15 


TENNESSEE..---- -- 15 “ “10000 « 
INDIANA .----0---- 9 bad “ 12.000 “ 
MicaIGAN ..------- 3 “« « 1900 « 
LovmsIANA .------ - 5 “ “ 9500 « 
Total.....- 230 Electors by 157,461 majority. 


Beside these, the returns hardly leave a doubt that Missis- 
sippi has chosen four Electors of the same party. Meine is 
not exactly certain, but the Whigs present the clearest re- 
turns. 

We are also enabled to increase the number of Van Buren 
States to four, as follows : 

New-Hampsuine .. 7 Electors 


by 6,603 majority. 
VIRGINIA...--- -- --23 # * ia. 


Missovrt ...-..... 4 ° “ §8,000 se 
JEBINOIS ccccce cove 5 “ “ 1,000 a 
4 es en 39 Electors by 17,103 majority. 


To these may doubtless be added South Carolina, (11) 
which chooses by her Legislature ; and probably Alabama, (5) 
bys reduced majority; and Arkansas, .3) frem which no re- 
turn has come to hand. 

In most of the States, | majorities are so decisive that 
we have concluded to wait the official 1eturns“in preference 
to lumbering our columns with reported majoriti s, to which, 
however authentic, but little interest is now attached. 





Greene «+e. _— 267.22. — 18 

Pernsytvania.—We have at length the Proclamation of Herkimer eeeeeeesese ee 1232.. coco 1119 
Gov. Porjer, announcing the success of all the Harrison Elec- Seeemmenvonererceses 627 ———eeeree 413 —_ 
. NZS cece ccesccescess 137 pees. np Ad 67 

tors, and summoning them to meet at Harrisburg on the first || Tewis .......easseess—— 37 seeees— 152 
Wednesday in December to cast their votes. Livingston ...++++++++1282 oo oo L188 — 
The subject of next Governor is beginning to be discussed PieMRehesccsccee coces 152 =—==e0e0000o™= 360 
in the papers. The Van Buren ones are gradually raising the Monroe 2... eeceeeceee 1634 ——— eee L138 ——_ 
: Montgomery.....--..-——— 468... 000-— 355 

name of Gov. Porter for reélection ; on the other side, Ner New York... OT eel O79.c0. ef 882 aa 
Middleswarth of Union Co. has been proposed ; and a corres- || Niagara .......+se0+. 745  ——...-- - 48 —— 
pondent of an Erie Co. paper suggests Thomas T. M. Me- omer eT Ree bee har 1040 
Kennan, late Member of Congress from Washington Co., and AO ca age pap 
one in a Pittsburg paper, Walter Forward of that place. Orange .+seeecees seee—— 474.000 00— 184 
The election to fill the vacancy in Congress occasioned by || Orleans .....++..----- 575 ——.- eee 40 = —— 
the death of W. S. Ramsey took place yesterday. Col. Chas. ees ace ++ 285 “724 ee Neon on 
McClure, a Member of the XX Vth Congress, was the Van Sie ed ah ~~ es LETTS 433 
Buren candidate ; the Whigs offered no opposition. The Dis- || Queens ....+++++++++s—— 28....0.— 60 
trict comprises Cumberland, Perry and Juniata Counties. Rensselaer...+sees+eee 328 9 ——seveee S33 
a Richmond eeeeeeeeeee 42 a= 02 © @ QS 18 

ALanama.—We have the following returns which, although || Rockland ......0..20.——- —-:1022..-. «. —— 647 
they shew a decided Harrison gain, do not shake our belief|| S@ratoga..+.-+++++ee+ 543 ——-+eee04 282 —— 
° . Schenectady ....++eee. 173 —“seeeee 90 eel 

of the success of the Van Buren ticket, as the Counties North || cohoharie............——= > temcscands ea 149 
of the Tuscaloosa will poll a heavy vote for it: Benesicoce eves vececce=== 6.202 00— 131 
N . 18:40. August. 1836. Steuben...... seeeee ee 139 .cess——— 396 

Counties. esas. Harri on. White. VenBuren. St. Lawrence..cccceee 60 ecececeveeoe= 398 
Mobile............ 432 nat Aree eoeee- 127 Suffo! eeeeeeseesssesn 1067.22 00 1025 
Tuscaloosa seceee e227 9° 9A%F 276 soe 110 Sullivan... ee. OD peed 204... oo 103 
Pickens. caaanepocetinessantl Snnanes Tioga ececcececssesese™ 255..ce0e 261 
Peress ceeeee 310. peesr? 68 teen AT Tompkins .... 20200. 411 eeeeece 233 ‘i 
Total seceee 1353 674 37 384 Ulster ..00.seecescees 211 —“seee ee 966 =, 
Harrison gain from August 679; from 1836 1700. SEND coccccone an Saree on 
Governor Baghy, recommends in his Message & change in! Wayne ...-.ssscvssee 312.0 —..--— 8 
the mode of electing Congressmen, from the district system Westchester . seeeeeor Bl cécco 6g 416 


to that of general ticket. A Tuscaloosa correspondence of || Y: 


the Mobile Register expsesses his belief that the recommen- 
dation will be adopted. Governor B. also recommends a 
Convention of the Slave-holding States, with a view to the 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 


Missiscipei.—We have the following returns from this 
State and the only doubt as to the success of the Harrison 
ticket is in regard to their correctness. By them it will be 
seen that the Harrison gain over the vote for McNutt in 1839 
is 3396, being 882 more than his majority. 





cumumiaiimambiiaee 
New-Yorx.—The following majorities are official, except 
in Putnam and St. Lawrence : 


Oficial. 1840. Mojorites. . 

Herriele Y Bares Seward. a, 
Albany..ceescececeess 427 ——secees 506 _—_ 
Allegany....e+.. eooe 750 ———eeee-- 641 —_— 
Broome.....+.++++s-0+ 264 none 103 —— 
Cattaraugus. eeeee eeer 491 —Tseeeee 49 > 
Cayugaicocs coce.ccccce 309 ———Tseseeee 213 re ated 
Chautauque......+02-2,640 wow eee 1909 — 


Chenango............ 391 ——.-2--. 316 


Clinton...... coccccce 195 ——ecccees = 221 
Chemung... woes: sooo 598. .000.-—— 679 
Columbia eee ene oaes reed 188 .ee00.-—— 57 
Cortland...... eeecee . 435 ——"sceeeee 280 =P 
Delaware eaeeees secon 859..008— 981 
Dutchess 40+ ces sees s—— Tecesee 5230 —— 
Bc cc. guccoeccccceocedhe ne oe  e 2626 

Beas0K cc 00 00 co cc cccces 828 —Tseeeere 409 


Fulton and Hamilton... 220 
Frankli 












Ch Weevecer $1 ee 
Total .... 00. +00-24,567 11,277. 20,945 10,524 
Harrison’s maj. 13,290. Whig gain from 1838, 3,000. 
The majority for Harrison will be about 13,300, and for 





¢ their 


Harrison. MAJORITIES. Van Buren. 
Counties. 1840, 1839.| Couz ties. 1840. 1839. 
Adams ........423 283)|Carroll ........ 31 
Amite..........206 126)|Copiah ......... 32 
Carroll ... eeececs 200 De Soto ...... oe 78 
Claiborne. ...... 217 22} Hancock ....... 127 | 
Copiah......... 149 Franklin........ 
De Soto ........ 35 |Jackson ........147 177 
Franklin .... ccee 9 Leake...... cone 28 
Hancock ........ 114 Lowedes ....... 5 
Holmes ........ 239 78| Marshall ....... 140 
a 549 298|Rankin ........ 39 
Jefferson ....... 198 104)Scott .......... 66 88 
Ei ccatntiecs 13 \Simpeon....---. 18 212 
sustecce 7 Winston........ 173 
— niceoos 222\Yalabusa ...... 183 
ars Saedees 165 Bon jona 
Rankin ay ol a 69 en 298 1203 
Washington .... 98 36 
Warren ........611 312 
Wilkinson ...... 515 384 
ee 268 115 
Yalabusha ...... 38 
Beticecees 4486 1995 
Harrison majority 4,188 ; Gain 3,396. 


1s 
at 21 Van Buren, 19 Harrison; the Assembly at 66 Harri 


son, 62 Van Buren. 








New-Yorx Citrr—{ Official. } 
Eecrors. Governor. Lrsvr. Gov. 
Wards, V.Buren. Harrison. Bouck. Seward. Dickinsun. Bra’ ish 
Bice 1202...... 607 1143. 600 1156 
IL.... 427 887 4 864 t71 
IiL.... 682 1417 1445 
IV....1177 1093 1123 
V....1169 1387 1421 
VL....1223 794 797 
VII... ..1728 1659 1667 
VIIL....2134 1876 1921 
IX... ..1985 1432 1489 
«ee «1743 1353 1389 
I... .1668 653......1688 671 
XIL.... 682 355. 375 
XIUIL.. ..1655 1080 1118 
XIV....1393 1081... 1112 
/ Ry 1619.. 1677 
XVL...1443 1021.. 1049 
XVIL....1442 1211 1253 
21,935 20,956 ....22,285 20,037 ....22,221 20,534 
For Members of Congress : 
- 
3 f E 
i - & 1 f ae 
L..... 576 S571 566 560 1208 1204 1200 1199 
: ne 425 430 427 419 694 885 2890 890 
| | 678 683 651 661 1492 1477 14698 1475 
BViccuse 1128 1175 #1172 #1160 4148 1135 1137 1:38 
V......1167 1165 1168 1124 1463 1455 1466 1451 
Ee 1220 1230 1225 1210 809 801 798 796 
Wilewes’ 1659 1734 1730 1705 1718 1705 1706 17028 
Vaisteas 2131 2150 2144 21.1 1970 1959 1962 1957 
Deecdes 1996 1992 1999 1987 1508 1505 1507 1494 
/ a 1713 1751 1748 .1740 1416 1408 1410 1404 
Siiveéene 1665 1677 1676 1675 689 686 684 683 
p< RES. 684 GrS 685 Gal 391 393 388 391 
> | 1638 1661 1658 1655 1326 1121 1122 1121 
MT isenes 1396 1418 1417 1405 1129 1125 1125 1127 
, ae 795 795 792 763 1700 1684 1682 1689 
or 1457 1459 1452 1448 1065 1058 1056 1058 
XVIL...-. 1420 1434 1435 1426 1268 1261 1260 1263 
Aggregates: 
Electors... Harrison. ....-. 20,956 Van Burer......21,935 
Birney, ( Abolition)...... .. -. 153 
Governor. W. H. Seward.20 037 W C. Bouck... .22,285 
Gerrit Smith, ( Abolition).... . 179 


Lt. Gow... L. Bradieh....20.534 D.S. Dickinson ..22,221 
Chas O. Shepard. ( Abolition).152 

Senator ..Sam’l. Stevens.20,695 John B Seorr....22,172 
Horace Dresser, ( Abol tion) .. 160 

Congress .M. H. Grinnell.20 994 Jaa J. Rooseveit.22 010 

Jas. Monroe ..20 862 Chas. G. Ferris..21.975 

Roher: Smith..20 862 John McKeon... .21 748 

Fernande Wood ..21,730 
penehsonenes 139 10 149 

Assembly . Egbert Benson.20 821 Sol. Townsend ..22 048 

Dane] Lee....20805 A. B. Davis....22 045 

Philo Doane ..20788 Wm. B. Mociay..22 042 

C.M.Greham jr 20.775 A. A. Miller ....22 038 

H. W. Childs..20.772 D.R F. Jones..22034 

L. D Chapin..20769 C H. Bryson....22 (129 

TJ Doyle....20712 Norman Hickok. .22.002 

H. W. Havens.20 688 George Weir....21 986 

A. Dougherty..20,661 KE. J. Porter.....21.968 

J. F. Wolf....20639 Wm. Mc Murray.2),964 

Joseph Hoxie..20 636 Pau! Grout.....-. 21,935 

Peter Smith...20.481 J L. O’Sullrwan..21 910 

W.-M. M’Ardle.20 452 C. Swackhamer..21,887 

Abolition .........-.. 

Sheriff .. .Wm. Jones... .20,788 : 
Leonard Crocker, ( Aboli ion)... 146 

Clerk ....R. C. Hance ..20,801 Nath’l. Jarvis... .22,003 
Viecent LeCompte,( Abolition) 143 

Ceroner..C. M. Littell..20.707 CB. Archer ....22,084 
Henry A. Hal-ey, ( Abolition). . 137 
* Thro a misteke in the tickets elected by a 

ophsstiie ie: erie 


Van Buren Mojorities. 


Electors ....-.....+++- 979 _ Congress, (average).. 976 

Governor ..se0+.-+--+ -2,248 Assembly, «2+ 1.299 

Lieutenant Governor ...1,687 Sheriff........-----1,218 

Senator ........-.....1,477 County Clerk ...... .1,202 
Coroner 377 


cocces coccee 1, 


Ricumonp Countr—[Offcial. ] 
Electore..Harrison.....----903 Van Buren.......,861 
Governor. W. H. Seward...-887 Wm C. Bouck ....874 
Lt. Gov... Luther Bredish...887 D. 8. Dickinson....876 
Senator ..Sam’l. Stevens... .890 7 por aee 
Congress. Lawrence Hillyer .885 em eon ain 

H. B. Cropsey .... 87 


Assembly . Israel Oakley B. P. Winant,.....877 
Sheriff ..-Jacob Simonson ..898 





Seward about 5,525. The Members of Congress are settled 


Clerk eoee Walter Betts.... -906 
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Qurexs—([ Official. } 
Electors..Harrison.......2,522 Van Buren......-2,550 
Governor. W. H. Seward..2,4567 W. C. Bouck ....2,579 
Lt. Gov...Luther Bradish .2,502 D. S. Dickinson ..2,565 
Senator ..J.T.Jansen....2,500 Rob’t. Denniston. .2,577 
Congress. W. P. Buffett...2,497 Chas. A. Floyd.. .2,564 
Asrembly .Jobn A.King....2,462 J. W. Lawrence ..2.603 
Sherif Tredwell..2,443 John T. Furman..2,579 


Governor .Wm.H.Seward.4,458 Wm. C. Beuck...4,312 
Lt. Goo... Luther Bradish.4,460 D.S. Dickinson.. .4,318 
Senator ..3. T. Jansen....4,470 _ Robert Denniston. 4,316 
Congress.B. R. Bevier....4,455 John Van Buren.. 4,326 

.C; Brodhead .... 4,464 Samuel Elmore. .. 4.338 

G: G. Graham..4,458 Charles Davis....4,304 
Sheriff...Derick Dubois ..4.411 Reuben Deye.....4,357 
Clerk....G. A. Gay......4,501 Wm. F. Russell ..4,280 

5 amar ye A 

Electore..Harrison.......5,355 -Van Buren. ......5,362 
Governor. Wm. H. Seward .5,306 Wm. C. Bouck.. .5,426 
Lt. Gov...Luther Bradish.5,316 D.S. Dickinson ..5,420 
Senator ..J. T. Jansen....5,315 Rob’t. Denniston. .5,423 


Assembiy . Alex. H. Grant..5,322 Jona. Akin ...... 5,425 
Alvah Bushnell..5,286 John Thompson ..5,413 
Stoddard Judd ..5,279 Edm. Elmendorf..5,397 
Sherif... .S.H. Adee...... 5.261 Thos, N. Perry ..5,439 
Clerk....D.W. Beadle....5,315 Robert Mitchell ..5,400 
Abolition: Electoral 16; Gov. and Lt. Gov. 14 
*The vote of the town of Washington for Congress was not re 
turned ; it gave Johnston 102 majority, Its vote, we belit ve, makes 
Mr. Davia the highest on his ticket. 

RenssrLarr—[ Official. ] 
Electors..Harrison.....- . 5,752 Van Buren.......5,424 
Governor. W. H. Seward..5.688 W.C. Bouck ....5,511 
Lt. Gov...Luther Bradish .5,717 D. 8S. Dickinson ..5,487 
Senator ..Jonas C, Heartt.5,706 Henry W. Strong.5,501 
Congress . Hiram P. Hunt.5,732 Samuel S. Fowler.5,466 
Assembly .VonSchoonhoven.5,728 Joel Mallary .. ...5,483 

Claudius Moffitt.5,712 N.M. Masters...5,471 
John Tilley .....5,668 Barzaleel Streeter.5,453 
Sheriff...Vol’y Richmond.5,666 Lorenzo Cadwell ..5,483 
Abolition: Assembly 43 ; Shenff 40. 
Orszeo—[ Official. ] 
Electors..Harrison.......4,856 Van Buren....-...5,581 
Birney, (Abolition). .......... 60 
Governor.W. H. Seward..4,762 Wm. C. Bouck. ..5,690 
Gerrit Smith, ( Abolition)......57 
Lt. Gov...Luther Bradish.4,784 D.S. Dickinson...5,630 
Chas. O. Shepard, ( Abolition)..58 
Senator ..Chester Buck...4,785 Henry A. Foster..5,676 
James C. Delong, (Abolition)..59 
Congress.D. M. Hard ....4,831 Sam’l. S. Bowne..5,612 
Assembly . David Coats ....4,801 O.C. Chamberlin.5,636 
Sheffield Enos...4,795 Joel Gillett...... 5,627 
D. D. Comstock.4,793 Levi S. Chatfield.5,614 
SES acanve snes p4en 56 to 59 
Sheriff ...Jonas Platner, jr.4.838 Henry Jones. .... 5,600 
Clerk ....Stephen Gregory.4,831 Samuel Russell ..5,609 
Abolition Sheriff and Clerk ....55 
Tioca—[ Official. ] 
Electors..Harrison....... 1,925 Van Buren....... 2,180 
Governor.Wm. H: Seward.1,900 Wm. C. Bouck. ..2.203 
L4. Gov... Luther Bradish..1,909 D.S. Dickinson. .2,202 
Senator ..Nehe. Platt..... 1,923 James Faulkner ..2,189 


Congress.James Dunn ....1,922 Samuel Partridge .2,190 || P 


Ezra S. Sweet...1,919 Lewis Riggs..... 2 193 
Assembly Isaac Carpenter .1,919 Washington Smith.2,181 


Sheriff ..-Joseph C. Bell..1,912 Robt. L. Fleming .2,173 || Sco’ 


Clerk ....H. S. Granger ..1886 David Wallis ....2,221 
Abolition ( Electoral).......-. <5 
: Morrozr—[ Official. ] 
Electors..Harrison....... 6,468 Van Buren....... 4834 


Governor.W. H. Seward..6,439 W.C. Bouck ....4,894 
Lt. Gov... Luther Bradish .6,447 D.S. Dickinson ..1,893 
Senator ..Samuel Works..6,435 John T. Hudson... 4,902 
Congréss. Timothy Childs.6,052 L.B. Langworthy.5,092 
Assembly. Enoch Strong...6,387 Samuel Baylis ....4,903 
Lucius Lilley ...6,378 E.H. Barnard....4,890 
Alex. Kelsey....6,303 Josiah Howell....4,896 
Sheriff...C. L. Pardee....6,303 Joseph Sibley ....4,877 
Clerk....J. W. Smith....6,412 Isaac Hills.......4,897 
Abolition: Governor 64; Lt. Gov. 63; Senator 68 ; Con- 
gress 77; Assembly 56 to 58; Sheriff 61; Clerk 53. 
Niacara—[ Official. ] 
Electors..Harrison.......2,963 Wan Buren ......2,219 
Governor.W. H. Seward..2,918 Wm. C. Bouck 
Zt. Gov... Luther Bradish .2,946 D. 8S. Dickinson ..2,283 
Senator Ry Patera 2M T. Hudson..2,279 
Congress . Alfred Babcock.2,952 8S. M. Burroughs. .2,248 
Assembly .P. B. Porter, jr.2,947 
F. O. Pratt....2,946 J.S. Ayer...... .2,243 
Clerk ....D.S.Crandall..2,918 Solomon Moss... .2,267 
Abolition Electors 72; Governor 69; Lt. Governor 67; 








~ Senator 69 ; Congress 64; Assembly 68 ; Clerk 67. 


THE NE W-YORKER. 





ford District (Mr. Parris’s), and the Governor has designated 
the 30th inst. for a third trial. In the Hancock and Wash- 
ington Districts, Inte accounts represent Mr. Lowell (V. B.) 
to fail 17 votes of an election on the second trial. 

The success of the Harrison Electoral Ticket is not yet con- 
ceded by the Van Buren prints. We take the following re 
turns from the Bangor Democrat (Harrison) of the 13th inst.: 





Novemser. Sepremsber. 

Van Buren. Kent. Fairfield, 
Penobscot ......------ 4316 4386...... 4214 4364 
Hancock ........----- 1917 1868......2340 2263 
Somerset........----- 3679 Bee Sacvece 3576 2621 
Washington, Aroostook .2623 2701......2479 2538 
Waldo.........--. .. -2654 5039...... 2632 4980 
Kennebec ....-....--.6863 3405......6808 3434 
i 6328 5161 
ee 6873 6481 
ee 2852 4659 
_,: ae 4530 5419 
845...ccee 1252 1164 
90385... 1807 2042 
44,789 45,497 45,325 

Do. gain...... 610 








Ittino1s.—We have the following returns from this State 
which insure the success of the Van Buren electoral ticket— 
majority about 1,000. The Mormons, who now reside in 
Hancock Co. voted for four Harrison and one Van Buren 
elector (Mr. Ralston) whose majority will be somewhat 





larger. 
Van Burnn. MAJORITIES. Harrison. 
Counties. Nov. Aug.| Counties. Nov, Aug. 
BREE « cess cnse 103| Adams ......... 272 
NE cosdes cass 35 16| Boone....-..-.- 4 
Boone.cccos.--. 2 Bureau......... 162 142 
BOO cesces ccs 133 133|Calhoun* ....... 81 40 
Champaign ..... nd teas gh eee 80 96 
Christian ....... 57 BN 6534556500% 76 30 
a eee 110 71|Champaign . .... 14 
Clinton.......-. 91 DO cece done oh 80 9 
CREE sencce sded 859 nd Secees PRD TEEEE: 430 204 
Crawford ....... 105|Crawford ....... R2 
De Kalb ........ 27 30) De Witt ........ 10 
OO cnsaceses 17|Du Page........ 54 18 
DN 00s ceqacs 33] Rdgar.......... 61 
Effingham ...... 175 150) Edwards ....... 99 50 
Fayette* ...... .206 125| Hancock .......751 322 
Pel an edeascee 20 217| Jersey ......... 171 200 
Gallatin ........ 642 £55] Jo Davies... ....400 305 
Greene* ........ 272 313]Kane .......... 30 
Hamilton....... 431 ee REE, 71 
Iroquois ........ 52 42|Lawrence....... 79 tie 
PEE cont coses 75 49 
Jefferson ...... -524 10 
eT 25 
My avaduees os 4 234 
La Salle........ 672 11 
Macon ........ -128 28 
Macoupin ...... 150 
Marion*........ 392 66 
McHenry....... 31 
Monroe .......- 190 188) Morgan ........ 240 147 
Montgomery* ...212 212/Peoria ......... 7 
tk +nwests on 26 Tae Scoase segue 
SD sCocaampse bes sit. ah 540 =. 255 
Randolph*...... 102 77|Putnam ........ 131 91 
Seas aawe-ses 39] Rock Island..... 200 160 
Shelby* ........ 362 331|Sangammon”*.. ..751 637 
 etececeaws QETSSME 5... 296 
Be Cillt ccc ccee 785 833|Schuyler........ 110 16 
Washington..... 450 192|Stark .......... 32 
Wayne ......... 311  329/Stephenson ..... 142 = 85 
illccces eecceel2e 602 aon oo oc ce WOO 384 
a9on0 7 On| Vermillion ......457 272 
Total....... 8,280 7,920 Wabash*...... 956 138 
Wareea <... 2... 200 96 
White..........166 130 
Whiteside ...... 112 93 
Winnebago ..... 481 841 
Total ....... 6,777 4,847 





* Official. 

By the above returns the Harison ticket is 497 ahead, and 
there is Harrison gain of 3570 on the August vote. The fol- 
lowing Counties are to be heard from : 

Alexander ............236 | Hardin .........----. 18 
Franklin .............-598 | Jackson ........-.--. - 75 
Jackson ........-..---349 | Mercer ..-..-----+---146 
Johnson .. ..-.--..----447 | Ogle ....-0-----+-----177 


Perry ...--.--+-------175 “Tio 
Union Pn eR SRE FS Total seeeceececeee eeee 410 


Williamson ...... -++--new 
Total.... eevee ceve +2437 Van Buren majority... ~-2021 












Matnz.—There is again no choice for Congress in the Ox-|| We take the majorities ig August fom « table of our ont 


made at the time, and which gave a Van Buren majority 
the State of 5270. fa 


New-Jerszy.—The Legislature of this State adiomm) 
on Saturday, the 14th inst. after a brief session. On F 
in joint meeting, Isaac Southard was elected State Treaoure, 
and Samuel R. Gummere, Clerk in Chancery. Several mie 





ner appointments were also made. The Legislature meet 
again on the 12th of January. os 


Hon. Marcus Morton, the prosent Van Buren Governor of 
Massachusetts, will, it is ramofed, be the candidate of thet 
party in the Bristol District, where there was no choice, in 
lieu of Mr. Williams, the incumbent, who will decline, 








JOHN C. CALHOUN, ; 

The positien of this gentleman, and in connexion there. 
with the vete of South Carolina for the Presidency, have of 
late been the subject ef much speculation, and therefore the 
following letter in reply to one from his political friends in 
Charleston may be of interest. It does not look like rm. 
ceding from the party associations which he has held for the 
last three years: 

Fort Hn, Noy. 7, 

Gentlemen—It is with real reluctance, that I decline the 
invitation to partake of a public dinner on my way to Wash. 
ington, which you have so kindly tendered, on hehalf of youre 
selves, and my other personal and political friends of 
ton. If circumstances had permitted, I would certainly 
made it an exception to e rule, to decline invitations of the 
kind, on which I have so long acted, and from which, I hays 
so seldom departed. Such, however is not the case. .M 
long absence from home of nearly nine months, in the dig 
charge of my public duties, has rendered my p:esence neces. 
sary to my private and domestic concerns; so much 60, that { 
cannot venture to fix, in advance, the time of my departure 
for Washington. It is my intention, to be at my post at the 
opening of the session, but I may be unavoidably detained 
some time longer. 

In saying that the Republican party of Charleston have not 
been discouraged by ‘ the changed aspect of the political ho 
rizon,’ you have stated no more than what I had anticipated, 
Those who looked to personal or party considerations; may 
change with the tide of popularity ; but the reverse is the ease 
with those who chiefly regard principles and country. Itis 
when the tide is adverse—when the loose and weak are float- 
ing away with the current, that they hold most Sean 
their cause. It is thus this State has ever acted. It is 
pride and glory not to be governed by private or selfish con, 
sidera’ions, where the interest of the country is involved, but 
to take her stand immoveably on principle, above all personal 
or arty feeling, and without regard to the course that may be 
taken by others. As she has always acted, so, I doubt not, 
she will on the present occasion. Jf she should be alone, a¢ 
on another memorable occasion, she will, I feel confident, 
cast her weight into the scale that her prixciples may pointto, 
as resolutely, and if possible, more so, than if backed by the 
rest of the Union. 

Principles honestly and firmly maintained, are almost cer- 
tain in the end to triumph; but, if in our case, such should 
not be the fact, we may be assured, that with the failure.of 
our principles, the whole scheme of our admirable system of 
Government must fail. It is utterly impossible for the super 
structure to stand on any other foundation, except the old 
Republican State Rights principles in their fullest extent, as 
understood in the purest days of the party. And, let me add, 
that, if the party holding adverse principles and poli 
should succeed in the present contest, the cause must b 
sought in a departure from them by the Government; and the 
defeat, should there be one, can only be reversed by returning 
to them promptly and honestly. They are the only means, 
under Heaven, of our political salvation. 

In attributing to me firmness and integrity in a 
those principles, you bestow on me a most acceptable, and 
trust, not an undeserved compliment. If, with the deep car 
viction of their truth and vital importance to the liberty end 
prosperity of the Union, and the safety of our section I were 
capable of betraying them for any consideration, I } 
gard myself not only the most base, but ungrateful of put 
servants. It would be to return the vilest treachery on 

- - most pres confidence on the part of 
tate, rty years, t h an eventful and 
life—a confidence the me honorable, on all 
acquired and continued without art, patronage or fiattéry; 
susie by honest, firm and fearless discharge of 
ing to the best ability it has pleased Providence to be 
oy ih grat respect, I am, &c. &c. 5.0. 

H. Deas, ohn 8. Ashe, Ker Boyce, James Liat oat and 

ers of the Committee. : 





The Governor of ~ cm cy the 6th da of Nove 
mation, setting api ureday tng 
dhanikogiving and prayer. ~~ 
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Poor.—The horrors of insanity have been, within} Effects of the late Storm at the East.—The heavy mins) 


Ansane ; 
« fow years, greatly diminished by philanthropic legislation, 


in establishing hospitals and providing other means for min- 
igtering to the ‘ mind diseased.’ Ten of our own States, be- 
side the constituted authorities of many foreign Governments, 
have made special provision and large pecuniary approprie- 
tions for these most charitable purposes; and we see that a 
memorial has just been presented to the public for signatures 
asking of the Legislature of Pennsylvania some efficient ac- 
tion upon this subject—so essential to the general order and 
well-being of society —_ well as to the happiness and useful- 
ness of a large and most pitinbly unfortunate class of our citi- 
zens. Insanity prevails but to a limited extent among the 
wealthy, but is confined, in a great degree, to those who are 
Jeast able to provide any thing like an adequate remedy. In 
England, for instance, out of 14,000 insane, it is computed 
that 11,000 are without the means of support. In Pennsyl- 
yania, the memorialists estimate the number of ‘insane poor’ 
at 1,200. Another fact is mentioned, which evinces the ne- 
cessity of early attention to the wants of the afflicted. They 
state it as an ascertained fact, that ninety per cent. of recent 
cases of insanity are susceptible of cure, and that when the 
disease has existed more than three years, the ratio of recov- 
eries is scarcely more than one in thirty. We are glad that 
our own State has already made comfortable provision for 
this class of sufferers; and we rejoice that other States—al- 
though, for various reasons, they may bave heretofere appa- 
rently disregarded their claims—are at last awakening to 
their cries for sympathy and relief. For “if ever kindness, 
the forbearance of enlarged love, the endurance of tried friend- 
ship, and the application of improved skill are required by 
human beings, the mind-smitten wretch—but mostly he whose 
cup of lunacy is dregged with poverty—may claim it, and 
point to Heaven as the great rewarder.”’ 


enciglcitne 

The Auburn and Rochester Railroad, we learn from the 
Ontario Repository, will be completed in another season. A 
powerful impulse has been given to this undertaking, by the 
circumstance that a number of gentlemen in Providence, 
Boston, and Salem, of great wealth and respectability, have 
recently purchased $200,000 of the stock, as a permanent 
investment And the Directors, at a late meeting in Canan 
daigua, determined to complete the contracts through the 
whole line, intending to have the road finished and opened as 
far as Geneva by the first of July, and to Auburn by the first 
of November next. This work has been prosecuted, threugh 
a period of serious embarrassment, with a spirit that reflects 
much credit upon those having it in charge and the public 
may now look to its final completion by the time mentioned. 
The business done upon the part in operation, between Roch- 
ester and Canandaigua (30 miles) is much more profitable 
than was anticipated, and gives the best evidence of the value 
of the stock. 


Zachariah. Lewis, Esq. died at Brooklyn Hights, Long 
Island, on Saturday last, in the 68th year of his ege. He 
was a sen of the late venerable Dr. Isaac Lewis, of Green- 
wich, Conn., who died a few months since, at the age of 96. 
Mr. Lewis was, at one time, a private tutor in the family of 
Gen: Washington. In the year 1803, he succeeded Nosh 
Webster as Editor of the New-York Commercial Advertiser, 
where he continued for seventeen years, and retired at the 
close of March, 1820. 


Netw-Orleans Banks.—The New Orleans Bee of the 5th; 
has a statement of the situation of the Banks of that city on 
the 31st ult., of which the following is an abstract: Capital 
paid in, $41,763,214; Discounts and Loans, $48,663,357 ; 
Circulation, $5,914,031 ; Specie in vaults, $3 388,298, 


The D’Hautville Case.—This case, which has attracted 
& ‘considerable degree of interest, was decided in Philadel- 
phia on Saturday last, by the unanimous decision of the Court, 
that the child should remain in the custody of its mother. 


rr 
Population of Chautauque County.—The census of this 
County has been completed, and shows a population of 47,- 
960. Gain since 1835, 3,091; since 1830, 13,192. 


The Globe announces the death of Lieut. Col. Charles R. 








Brown, of the U. S. Marine corps. 





GENERAL NEWS., 





and strong winds of last week produced along the coast of 
New-England an unusually high course of tides. The islands 
in Boston Harbor experienced consiflerable damage by the sea 
breaking against them. In the city, in the lower streets, many 
cellars were filled with water, wharves completely flooded, and 
considerable damage has been sustained to property in and 
about them. 


The Transcript states that the storm and wind caused a re- 
markable swell in the bay, which rose six feet above Nahant 
Beach, where the surges dashed over the rocks in awful ma- 
jesty ; whilst at great Nahant they have thrown their spray 
over the billiard-room, besides carrying stones of considerable 
size as far as the fields in the vicinity of the cottages of Messrs. 
Sears and Crowninshield. The effects of the storm at the 
peninsula have been distinctly visible, with a good glass, from 
some parts of the city, presenting a sublime spectacle ; and 
large parties have gone to view its effects upon the beach, 
where thousands of fish have been driven ashore from their 
storm-disturbed caverns. 


The water on the beach at ebb tide is of the usual hight of 
the flood tide at ordinary time, leaving the beach passable, 
though dangerously so. The roar of waters from this rock- 
bound coast has been distinctly heard in the deep stillness of 
the night. The fishing craft have been unable to put out, and 
we have had ele tae tee ye yo days—an occurrence of 
scarcely one in twenty years, a circumstance unparalleled 
in the memory of the oldest house-keepers. 

The Barnstable Patriot remarks that the wharves of that 
place were all swept, and that the tide was said to be a foot 
higher than was ever before known there. This is occasioned 
by the concurrence of a long north-easterly storm with a high 
course of spring tices. 

In Portland, according to the Eastern Argus, the tide rose 
three feet above the ordinary high water mark. 

The Newburyport Herald says that Mr, George, Keeper of 
the Lights on Plum Island writes that one hundred feet of the 
island, upon an average, has washed away sinee the late storm 
commen: 





Census of Connecticut.—The Hartford Courant gives in 
the annexed table the census of the whole State by Counties : 





1840. . Loss. 
caneas ones 55,628 51,141...... 4,487 
New Haven....... 48,690 ee 4,842 
New-London ...... 44,501 43.296 .cccece 2,206 
WOME cacces cons 49,926 46,950...... 2,976 
Litchfield ........ - 40,445 43,855...<<- 2,410 
Middlesex ........ 24,878 24,845...... 33 
Windham. ........ 28,071 | tilt 994 
| ee 17.992 18,700...... 708 
Witabccwcdses 310,131 297,711.-.... 15,538 3,118 


Net gain in the State in ten years, 12,420. 





From Mowteviveo anv Bugnos Arres.—The ship Bru- 
tus, Captain Adams, has arrived at this port from Montevideo, 
whence he sailed on the 13th of September last. She brings 
intelligence that Buenos Ayres was still blockaded by the 
French on the 15th of the same months. That day was the 
893d of the blockade. All parties were looking for the ar- 
rival of Admiral Baudin from France. It was expected that 
he would settle the difficulties between the twe Governments 
in the same speedy manner that he did those of Mexico at 
Vera Cruz about a yearago. Internally nothing extraordinary 
had taken place. Lavalle had Janded in the Province, and 
Rosas had stationed his forces about five leagues from Buenos 
Ayres. From appearances, however, it was not likely that a 
battle between them would soon occur. We make an extract 
to show the state of the interior: , 

»- is reported to have been at- 
iaded wee oo sansemumnad atrocities, that, for the 
sake of humanity, it is to be hoped there is exaggeration in 
the detail. Corrientes has been invaded by a division of Gen. 
Echague’s army, under the command of Gen. Servando Go- 
mez. Sr. Ferré, the revolutionary Governor of that Province, 
has published a proclamation in which he inveighs in no mea- 
daeca vives against Lavalle, and the base men of what he terms 
his clique, who have made him embark in an irrealizable en- 

rise. He accuses Lavalle of treachery and ingratitude, 
celia his a Mey oe throws ae, pe 
vera tion. appeal 
“ mtn omy Don Jou Maria Paz, who says he finds him- 
self in a position he did not at all anticipate.” 

Treasury Bills in circulation on the Ist inst. $4,385,600.— 
The U. S. ship Marion, Captain William J. Belt, sailed from 
Buenos Ayres September 2d for Montevideo, with the lady of 
Alfred M. Slade, Esq. Consul of the United States, and daugh- 
ter, Miss Agnes Slade, on board, as passengers, on their way 
to the United States. 









Electors of President and Vice President.—The following 
extract from the Amendments to the Constitution of the United 


Sintes dictates the mode of procedure in the election of Presi 
: 


as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for 
Vice President, and the number of votes for each, 
list will sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
of the tof the United States, directed to the 
dent of the Senate; the President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and Hovse of tives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be courited—the 
pormon having the greatest number of votes for President shail 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed ; and if no person have such major- 
ity, then from the persons having the highest number, not ex- 
ceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President. But iv choosing the President, the vote 
be taken by States, the representation from each State having 
one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a mem- 
ber or members from two-thirds of the States, and the 
ity of all the States will be entitled to a choice.—And if the 
ovse of Representatives shall not choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice President 
shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. 





Frortpa.—We have been favored, says the Alexandria 
Gazette, with the perusal of a letter from the head quarters 
of the army in Florida, dated October 22, 1840, which holds 
out the most encouraging prespects for a termination of the 
Florida war. The first conference of the Indians with Gen. 
Armistead led to the terms which he had to propose to them, 
to all of which they assented, and which are to be presented 
to the Government at Washington by a deputation of chiefs. 
The deputation is to come on this month. The chiefs who 
have hed interviews with Gen. Armistead appear to be anx- 
ious for the settlement of the vexed question. They want to 
retain a portion of the country in Florida, but sey if the Gov- 
ernment orders otherwise, they will submit. Should the pre- 
sent renewed prospect of peace, under the auspices of Gen. 
Armistead and the brave officers and soldiers under his com 
mand, end in the fulfilment of our wishes, we should be re 
joiced. Gen. A. has been indefatigable in his exertions since 
he took command ef the Florida army, and, if he succeeds in 
terminating the war, his country will not be ungrateful. 

According to the recent census, the city of Apalachicola con- 
tains 1,022 inhabitants. The Advertiser of that city men- 
tions under date of the 31st ult. that the Orange Crop of Flo- 
rida, the present year, will be worth $200,000. Referring to 
the capabilities of the Florida Territory in this respect, that 
paper says: The prize of wealth is to the most enterprising ; 
and no source of wealth promises a competency to an indus- 
trious man, with more chances of suceess, than the acclima- 
tion of tropical fruits. We trust some of our readers will de- 
vote their attention to this branch of agriculture. It is an ex- 

riment well worth trying. Try it, and a few years hence, 

plaintains, and fgs, will be as common articles of 
export from Flerida, as oranges now are, or as sweet potatoes 
are from Virginia and the Carolinas. 


David Cusick.—The Buffalo papers announce the death 
of David Cusick, an aged chief of the Tuscarora tribe of In- 
dians. Cusick seryed in the war of the revolution five or six 
years. Having, with the Oneidas, es the cause of the 
colonies, the Tuscaroras removed with the Oneidas down to 
the neighborhood of Schenectady, to escape the fury of the 
Mohawks, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, who adhered to 
the cause of the crown. Their country was ravaged by Brant, 
and they did not return to it until after the peace of 1783. 
Cusick acquired some knowledge ofletters while at Sche- 
nectady, and some fifteen or twenty years ago Yeap y- a 
small work, which he des’ as a history of Six Na- 
tions. It is an illiterate very crude affair, but embodies 
many curious though in general most absurd traditions of the 
people. Among other imaginary facts, he gives an account 
of a race of ki of the fie nations, aueeen a eeey 





ity on to the Missionary cause. i 
hie, j in New-York, we believe he was the guest of the 
late Lewis. C . 
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The Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement of 
. Conn. was observed on the 4h inst. with due 
ceremony. Large delegations were prosent from each of the 
towns within the l:mits of the ancient Farmirgton, and from 
Hartford, the parent town. Divine service was performed in 
the church, the Scriptures heing read from a eopy of the Ge- 
peva Bible, printed in 1599, The rcranslation wae made by 
the Puritan refugees, and was in common use among the Pu- 
rtans for a great number of years, Two copies of this Bible 
were produced on this occasion. which had as beir- 
looms in some of the families of Farmington. The devotional 
exercises were conducted by the pastor, Dr. Noah P orter, and 
the hixtorical discour-e was delivered by Noah Porter, Jr. of 
New Milford, occupying two hours. The hymns were com- 
posed fur the occasions by Rev. Royal Robbins, of Kensirg- 
tom, and a poem written by Mrs Emma Willard was read by 
Mr. Andrews, of West Harford, occupying abv ut an hour.— 
Some Indian relics. the ancient records of the town, and other 
antiqui ies, were also exhibited. 
At the close of the exercises in the house, the assembly 
apiech damning oven, beamnlate sap Soothe ereet. 
a of tables, ifully tastefully , 
yay 2a ae cies were two round tables, which had been 
in Farmington fur a number of generations, and were spread 
with seme of the daintixe which graced the hoard of our an- 
cestors, such +s a huge Indian pudding, a large dish of baked 
beans, pumpkin pies, and some o:her imitations of the ceok- 
ery of our After some time had been spent in par- 
taking of the refreshments and in kindly greeting and social 
cha’, the assembly united in singing in the open air, ‘ Before 
Jehovah's awful throne,’ &c. The benedic'ion was then pro- 
Bouned by Rev. Dr Porter, after reading a very interesting 
letter from a clergyman now hvirg in Massachusetts, eighty- 
two years o age. xiving an account of the manner in which, 
during the Revolutionary War, a wounded suldier on bi- way 
home and just ready to peri-h was taken in by Mr. 'homas 
Cowles, an aged man then in Farmmngton, and taken care of 
during several weeks of sickness, avd all compensation de- 
chned, although tne family was in moderate circumstances 
and had been put to great inconvenience. 


ee 

Railroad Wheel with W:od Tire-—Mr. Henry Discles, 
an Englishman, has intreduced a new railroad wheel whick 
th Liverpool papers compliment bighly. It consists of a 
deep channeled tire, in which blocks of wood, chemical: 
prepared to rend~r them impervious to water, are fixed with 
the erain placed vercally and are then fastened with ove or 
two bolts t»<aeh. The wheel, when so fitted and turned. 
presents rath«r a deeper rim ‘han usual, a: d «hows a wood- 
faced mre. The wneel is stated to possess many advantages; 
that the wood wears a cons derahie time; that it can be ea- 
sily either re-turned or re-tired, and this without the usual 
cost or labor; thar it works smoother snd eas er than iron 
tived wheels, with the advantage ot going well in wet weather 
upon inclined planes, having a sufficient bite or the rail, witb- 
out dropping sand to as-i-t it in this respect; ard, lastly, an 
important se-u't will be, that the rails themselves will suffer 
Jess wear, and that the fastenings, sl-epers, and blocks mii] 
receive less injury, ard thereby ‘avor the laying of reils on 
stone blocks whenever they are considered most desirable. 


A 

The Colony of Liberia andt's Prospects —Liberia has a 

pulanion of 4500 American colonists and 30 000 natives 
ihe nine sertiements or towns: the two most distant being 
300 miles apart, on the seacorst—the others at various dis 
tances, intermediate _—[ts territory, procured by purchase, 
contains yearly 50.000 acres of Iand, and other large tracts 
can be easily omained of the native owners in the same way. 
The government is modeled after our own, and is purely re- 
publican—administered almost wholly by colored peopl-. 
Agiicuiture is rariwing and greatly extending. Four printine 
presses are in operation. Twenty-one churches are organized, 
some of ‘hem composed of native converts. More than thirty 
ordinary minie‘era ave engaged in relgivus teaching. Many 
Sabhath schools are regwiarly atrended. Axd on the whole 
the coleny never aopegred better than now, ror so entirely 
attiactive to its friends on the ground of its grear usefulness. 

——ii——— < 

Veloci'y of Electricity.—Professor Wheatstone of Liver- 
pool, was engaged about a year age in ascertaining the velo- 
eity with which the ele-tric flud passed through the different 
metals. He had a small refi-ctiag mirror which he made to 
revolve, and ¢ - exhibit sparks of electricity produced in front 
He caused the mirror to revolve with great rapidity; and to 
such a velocity was it carried tharhef und wheelwo:ks could 
not register it. He than placed a yiece of paper on the m'r- 
ror, which immediately moved hackwarde, and forwards, and 
beat the air into sounding waves, from the note of which he 
@acertained the number of vibrations which the mirror made 
by its revolutions. f a half-crown be thrown upon a table it 
will produce the note A sharp, which require 700 vibrations 
in a second to be produc~d. 


A Female Sailor.—A female. named Mary Perkins, was 
sentenced to two months in the House of Correction at Bos- 
ton last week for larceny. When arrested she was attired 
in sailor’s habit. She represented herself to be 20 years of 
age, and had been steward six months on board a brig on 
regular trips from Lubec to New-York. 
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Black Paint.—We notice that an extract from a paper 
read before the London ey ood Arts, relative to paint, is 
traveling the rounds of the Press. The author says, that 
black paint is in gener+] very injurious to the wood on which 
it 1s laid; and that any one who will observe a ship that has 
been sometime in tropical climates will see the proof. ‘It 
will be found that the wood round the fastenings is in a state 
of decay, while the white work is as sound asever ; the planks 
that are painted black will be found split in all directions, 
while the frequent necessity of caulking a ship in that situa- 
tion, likewise adds to the common destruction; and [ am 
fully persuaded that a piece of weod paiated white will be 
preserved from perishing as long again if exposed to the 
weather, as a piece painted black, especially in a tropical 
climate.’ This is all very true toa certain extent ; but black 

int is made to bear all the sin of coal tar. The former is 

d enough; but the latter actually burns the wood upen 
which it is put. 

ene 

Suicide.—At an early hour Tuesday, a gentleman named 
John Richard, who resided at No. 102 Leonard street in this 
city, commitred suicide by leaping from the third story win- 
dow of his residence. The deceased was 71 years of age 
and a native of St. Domingo. On hs table was found a let- 
ter directed to Mr. B. Souillard, in which the deceased vague- 
ly alluded to sume nneasiness of mind which so preyed on 
him that be could no longer endure ‘t. In the letter he also 
mentioned that his son was sick at Matanzas, and expressed 
a hope that if he recovered, Mr. Souillard would take care of 
him. The deceased, in his fall, struck against the rear part 
of the house with so much violence that he survived only a 
few minutes. 


— ——— 

Importation of Silk.—The Jeurnal of the American So- 
ciety states that the importation of silk into the United States, 
during the year ending 30 h of September, 1839, amounted 
to nearly twenty-three mnllions of do'lars. Compared with 
other articles imported that of silk is one-four‘h more than 
the amounc of any other. he amount of manufactures of 
cotton imported was $14 692,397; of iron, $12.051 668: of 
cloth and cassimeres $7 078 906; ~orsted stuffs, $7.025,898 ; 
other manufactures of woul. $3 567,161; one ha'f tue value 
of silks and worsted stuffs, $1,169.042; total woollen zooda, 
$'8,881,90 The imcortation of sugar amounted to $9,924 
632; linen, $6 731,278. So that the importation of silk nearly 

uals that of woollen and linen together, and is equal to half 
of the other fabrics combined. 

——— 

Post Offices.—There are more than 12,000 Post Offices in 
the Uuited States. By the law of the land, the annual com- 
pensation is not to exceed $2000. In only 39 offices, does 
the regular commission or per centage allowed to Post Mas- 
ters amount totvat sum Of thse, seven only are in the 
New-England States: siz in New-York: four in Pennsylva- 
nia; twoin Maryland; two in District of Columbia; three 
in Virgmnia; three in Georgia; two in Alabama; three in 
Ohio; and one in each of the S:ates of North Carolina, Lou- 
isiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, and Mis- 
sour. In 80 Post Offices, the compensation ranges from 
$1.080 to $2,000. A very large number of Post Masters re- 
ceive @ compensation from $500 to $1000. 


—— 


Arrival of Emigrants.—The number of persons who ar- 
rived 10 this country from foreign ports in 1839, was 76 000. 
Of these, 70.5::9 were foreigners: 34,000 from Great Bri ain 
and [reland; 19 000 from Germany, and 7,000 trom France. 
Of the number, 47,000 arrived ac New-York, 10,000 at New- 
Orleans, 6,000 at Bainmore, 3,000 at Philadeiphia. and 3,020 
at Boston: 143 were clergymen, and 154 physicians. The 
number which will be added to our population during the 
present year, will exceed 100.000. The emigration to this 
coun'ry in the next ten years will amount each year to a num- 
ber sufficient to constitute a State. 





Indiana Inland Navigation.—The first boat which passed 
from Fort Wayne to La Fayette onthe Erie and Wabash 
Canal, was welcomed into that village a few days since, ina 
style suitable to that important occasion. As steambeat nav- 
igation On the Wabash extends from the Ohio river to La 
Fayette, the epening of the Erie and Wabash Canal connects 
the navigation of Lake Erie and the Onio river, from which 
the States of Illinois and Indiana must derive invaluable ben- 
efits, as it pute them on a footing with Uhio in their facilities 
of communication with the cities of New-York and Boston. 


——_a 

Dumages against a Steam Doctor.—Moses Brogden, of 
Boston, has been sued for damages before the Common Pleas 
in that city, for injuring Cushing Vinal, of Scituate, by mixing 


in a medical bath, a large quantity of cayenne pepper, which 
caused violent pain, smarting, and burning upon the body of 
the patient, violent disturtien of his flesh, eee and 


painful contraction of his muscles, which so affected him, 
in the then debilitated state of his body, and in a of 
his nervous system, as greatly to endanger his life. The de- 


fence was that Bragden took this course to get Vinal out of 
the house, to accormmodate some lady patient. The jury ren- 
dered a verdict of }250 damages against Bregden. 





The Steamship Columbia.—The Neow-Orleans Picayune 
states that a sale has been made at Havana of two thirds of 
this elegant steamer, for $20,000, one third being mill 
tained by Captain Windle. She is now under new wea 
ments, to run between Charleston, Havana and New-Oriegy 
in connection with the Natchez, thus ing out a complete 
line of steam navigation between New-York and : 
By this arrangement, passengers between the two ci 
now also see Havana, and spend three or four dayethore ott 
no additional expense, which will materially enhance the 
pleasure of the trip. Three trips a month are calculated 
upon. 

Railroad Accident.—A letter from Trenton, in the United 
States Gazette, dated on Friday, says: ‘‘I have j 
that a man named Mason, was so much injured by some of 
the machinery of the locomotive engine near this place yew 
terday, that he expired this afternoon. I learn the 
are, that the engine ran over a cow on the track of the rail; 
tend, and co bate como of Sp-castitag of J * 
to re’ its progress, when Mr. Mason, in attempting 
straighten dhe bane tron, it sutdenly broke and he fell by 
the broken shaft, which so injured _bim as to throw him 
convulsions, which continued until he died.” 


Destructive Fire at Natchez.—We learn that on the 4h 
inst. that an entire square (of twelve buildings) has beex 
burnt at Natchez u der the hill. Property to the amount of 
at least fifty thousaud dollars was destroyed The f, 
are named as among the sufferers: D. H. Mobley, store 
dry goods, $18 000, insurance $5.000; Samuel Corton. (hooks 
and papers saved) $4,500: P N. Falconer, agent for Hawes 
& Robinson, $4000; Procise, $3,000; Hawkes, $2 500; 
e-tate of P. F. Merrick, $1 000; Rhodes, $1 000; H. O'Neil, 
$2,009; D. David, $3 000; Dominique, $2,000; F. Ran 
dolph, $8,000 ; A. Pew, $1,500. 


Welland Canal.—The amount of tolls received on the 
Welland Canal to the 30th October, was £18 035. The 
Toronto Patriot says, letters received there from Lo: don, an- 
nuuoce that the royal assent would be given to the bil fur the 
purchase of the private stock ‘at the next meeting of the 
council.’ The Welland Canal will then, says the Patriot, be 
come a great and valuable work to this province—not only 
for commercial purposes—but as a means of defence—he 
proposed enlargement of the locks will enable us in case of 
need to protect the shores ot Erie and Huron, as well as those 
of old Ontario. 


Land Slide.—We learn from the Troy Whig that a large 
portion of Mount Ida, loosened by the late rains, came down 
on Saturday evening quite unexpectedl,, and totally demol 
ished a smal! house, occupird by a family of colored persons, 
The inmates escaped unhurt. Next morning, another ave 
lanch came down near the same spot, bringing with 1 about 
half of the orchard which stood upon the side of the hill, 
Very providentially no lives were lost. The resent land 
slides are in the v cinity of that which occurred a few years 
since, when several lives were 


The De Witt Clinton Collision.—The trial of Captain 
Stephen R. Roe and James Gibson, indicted for 
and malicivusly propeiling the steamboat De Witt Cimton 
against the steambvat Napoleon in the Hudson river, in June 
last, was concluded in this city on Friday last, and resulted 
in the acquittal of both the parties. Capt. Hancox, of the 
Napoleon, was ther put on trial for shooting with an intent 
to kill Capt. Roe and the pilot of the De Witt Clinton, and 
likewise acquitted. 


Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Member of Congress, was some- 
wha: injured, on Saturday Jast, at the depot at East Boston. 
He was sitting in a car, when the door of a baggege car on 
the adjoin:ng track being left open, struck the side of the car 
in which Mr. 8. was, and hit him on the arma, which was con- 
siderably bruised. Just behind the seat on which he was, 
the car was dashed in, and had he been a foot further back, 
the accident might have cost him his life. 


Protection of Plants in Winter —The Maine Cultivator 
states that the best article with which to cover grape vines 
and other tender plants, asa protection during winter, is hem 
lock beughs. They turn the wacer, being more compact 
Straw, on the contrary, which is commonly used, collects apd 
retains the wet, and sometimes does more hurt than good. 
It is not so much the ce d of our winters that destroys tender 
roots, as the wet that is suff-red to freeze into ice aboutthem. © 


Loss of the brig Antelope, of Philadelphia —The echt 
Caroline, Captain Brouks, arrived on the 11th inet. at Wash 
ington, N. C., from New-York, having picked up, floating ia 
a long boat, in the Gulf S'ream, the first mate, crew, 
several passengers (10 in number) of the brig Antelope, of 
Philadelphia The brig foundered the day before, carrying 
down with her the captain, second mate and two passengers. 
She was bound from Philadelphia to Florida, govern: 
ment stores. ) 


Artificial Coal.—An artificial or brick coal has been pre- 
pared in India, in imitation of the Burdwan 

of the refuse of Burdwan coal, charcoal, oil, sugar, river 
and jime. Mr. who holds the patent, has , 


from the Steam £1,000 for the use of it in Indis- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Y (C.G. E.) is accepted. 

Pn: ety 

phe h of Hemans’ (Cylene) is accep ed. 

‘Ganponchet, (E W B. v.) aud * Fieedom,’ (G. L.) next. week. 

y Shutiug “tus,” frem the Frevch of Raven, eit, bon olaney sp; 

The ju this paper, transl«aiea by avotner haud, otherwise 
ae by * Mo umbeng’ would have been g:adly snserted. We 
shalt be to hear often from the corresp:vownt. . 

Tbe Merry ’ is lug, and has some sparkiing passages, but 
it w 8 written wih teo litide cure. With sume slight amenda- 
tiovs we shail endeavor to find room fur it. 








~The New-York Lyceum —Nobly bus this Lueravy Instivu- 
tion commenced its series of winter lectures. On Wednesday 
evening, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the 
ious Broadway Tabernacle was filled to overflowing with 
citizens of all ages and conditions, listening with eager atien- 
tion to the words of wisdom and power as they fell frem the 
lips of the most wonderful of American Statesmen, the ven- 
erable Jonn Quincy ADaMs. His address was a repetition 
of the Introductory Lecture which he delivered on the Sth in- 
gant before the Society for the diffusion of Useful Kaowledge 
in Boston ; and we need only refer, therefore, to the New- 
Yorker of last week for a full and accurate outline of his argu- 
ment, republished frum the Boston Transcript. Its leading 
and most prominent thoughts are neither new nor strikingly 
; but they were clothed in a most beautiful and pu- 
etic dress and conveyed to his hearers in the chaste, strong, 
and elegant language of which he is so powerful a master. 
He insisced most strongly wpon the truth ard validity of di- 
yine revelation and its infinite importance to the well-being of 
the human family: and we could not help thinking that the 
whole tribe of sciolists and coxcombs, who, in the presump- 
tion of their conceited ignorance, account it weak and puerile 
to believe in the doctrines of revealed religion, might receive 
arebuke, which nothing but an almost superhuman vanity 
could prevent their appreciating,—in beholdiog this patriarch 
of liberty, whose hfe for nearly half a century, has been devo- 
ted to the eares of the public service and identified with the 
history of his country, thus receiving into his heart, and ac- 
knowledging in his acts, those sublime truths, which, although 
they may surpass our comprehension, never contradict our 
reason, and which are equally important in every actual or 
conceivable state of the human race. 

The Lyceum, as appears from its annual report, is estab- 
lished upon a firm basis, and deserves, as it will doubtless re- 
ceive, the liberal patronage of the public. Its objects are cer- 
tainly praiseworthy, and its means for attaining them appear 
to be abundant and efficient. The programme of the course 
of lectures, which may be found in our advertising columns, 
promises an instructive and entertaining series: thus far, the 
promise has been amply redeemed. 

We cannot conscientiously conclude this brief notice with- 
out atteriag our decided protest against an intolerable nuisance 
which is becoming far too fashionable upon all public occa- 
sions. Many of our citizens who are desirous of obtaining 
favorable seats take the pains to go te the house some time 
before the appointed hour. It is by no means uncommon for 
those, who are either too careless er too lazy to be at the 
house in season te get a good seat, to place themselves in the 
tisle 0.48 effectually to obstruct the view of those who were 
more prompt and therefore more furtunate. This is an act ol 
discourtesy and unfairness which admits of neither excuse nor 
toleration; and we submit it to the good-breeding of every 
one who calls himself a gentleman, whether it does not de 
serve his special and indignant disapprobation. 





The Foreign Quarterly Review for October has just been 
republished by Mrs. Mason. It is, on the whole, an interest- 
ing number though it contains no ‘great’ article The one 
of the most interest in this country is undoubtedly the eighth 
a review of Sparks’ Life of Washiogton. It pays a well mer- 
ited tribu'e to the industry and ability of the author and gives 
® fair sketch of Washingten’s life, character and public ser- 
vices. The reviewer seeks to array the influence, now almost 
omnipotent in every part of the world, of our great countr)- 
man, against the ‘ Precursors’ and ‘ Repealers’ of England, 
tnd applies, as a rebuke, to Mv. O'Connell, his graphic des- 
cription of a demagogue, the ‘ natural fruit of republics.’ His 
thility as a General, and the success of his Ad xinistration, are 





highly lauded : the writer is quite out of the way, however, 
as we believe, in thinking Washington a ‘ latitucinarian in bis 
religious notions’ if by this we are to understand that he was 
a disbeliever in the peculiar doctrices of Christianity. 

Besides this, there are several other articles of interest ;— 
@ review of ‘ Ranke's History of the Popes of Rume,’ a series 
of translations from the Popular Bailads and Sungs of Swe- 
den, wth copious notices of ethers not tr-nslaied, an able 
article on ‘ Sclavonian Antiquities,’ a fine ci ique on Herder’s 
‘Thoughts on the Philosophy of the History of the Human 
Race,’ in which the German philusopher is regarded more 
especially as the Protector of Aboriginal People; a paper 
upon the history of ‘ Printing and Publishing at Home and 
Abroad,’ another upon ‘Chinese Literature’ containing many 
interesting translations frum their poetry and romance, and a 
review of the Life of Catherine de’ Medici, by her apologist 
M. Engenio Albéri, constitute the body of the Review. Ap 
pended wo it are some instructive critical sketches of recent 
continental publications an article on Music at Home and 
Abroad, and sundry Miscellanewus Literary Notices. 


‘ The Biographical Annual.’—Tnis work will be publish- 
ed in a week or two by Linen & Fennell, American Hotel» 
Broadway. It will be found to be altogether the most inter- 
esting and valuable annuary of the season, and doubtless, not- 
withstanding the lateness of its appearance, will have a very 
large sale. Among its contribuiors are some of the most 
distinguished writers in the country: William C. Bryant, Epes 
Sargent, Col. Stone, Professor Amos Dean, Theodore Sedg- 
wick, John Inman, Rev. Dr. Pise, C. W. Everest, H. T. 
Tuckerman, S. De Witt Bloodgood, and others. Its charac 
ter may be inferred from its title: it will contain memoirs of 
the mest eminent and notorious pers »nages recently deceased 
in the United States and abroad, including, among others, the 
following Americans: Jesse Buel, Hon. Theodore Sedgwick 
of Stockbridge, Hugh L. White, Rev. Dr. Follen, Jarvis the 
Painter, William Dunlap, Maclure the Naturalist, Cept. 
James Riley, Gen. Van Rensselaer, Stephen*Price the Man- 
ager, Finn the Comedia, ‘Old Burroughs,’ William Leg- 
gett, Rev. Drs. Tuckerman and Kirtiand, B. B. Thatcher, 
Timothy Flint, Charles Hammond, Galitzen the ‘ Pastor of 
the Alleghanies,’ Richard Bacon, Samuel Ward, Gov. Wolf 
Dr. Parish, and a number of others. The Biographical An- 
nual will make an elegant small octave volume, with embel- 
lishments, and binding of the rich description usually bestowed 
on works of its class. Annuals are described by a popular 
German writer as ‘descriptions of pictures,’ fiued only to 
amuse grown children. Of the mass of them this is a true 
judgement; the one to be published by Messrs. Linen & 
Fennell will be of a more valuable kind. 











‘ Sowing and Reaping, or What wil come of it?'—We 
recently noticed the issue at Boston of ‘ Strive and Thrive’ 
and ‘ Hope on, Hope Ever,’ two stories of domestic life in 
England, by Mary Howitt; and we have now before us a 
new tale of the same kind and by the same admirable writer, 
entitled ‘Sowing and Reaping,’ and exhibiting in the most 
vivid manner the meaning of the declaration that he who ‘ sews 
the wind shall reap the whirlwind’ We have not space for 
an analysis of the book, nor is it necessary to give one to in- 
duce any person, who has ever read any thing by Mary How- 
itt, to obtain it. In the power of interesting by well-contrived 
incidents, in the purity of her teachings, in every desirable 
quality for a writer of juvenile works, Mary Howitt exceeds 
all others. Edgeworth, Sherwood, Sedgwiek, must all ac- 
knowledge her supremacy. ‘Sowing and Reaping’ is pub- 
lished in a small 18mo volume, with finely engraved illustra- 
tions, by Appleton & Co. 


* Oration before the American Institute, by Professor C. 
Mason.’—This oration was delivered in the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle on the 15th of October to a very large auditory and 
was universally applauded. The condition and responsibili- 
ties of the American mechanic and the progress and influence 
of the arts among us, are the subjects discussed. (Hopkins 
& Jennings, 111 Fulton street.) 








———s 





‘ Shanty the Blacksmith, a T'ale of the Times.’—This is 
one of ihe most interesting of Mrs. Sherwood's popular sto- 
ties. An appropriate gift book to boys, for the coming boli- 
days. (M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel.) 





LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


Ensenore: A Porm —We are. rejviced at heart again to 
find upon our tabie a Poem, strict'y American in iis characier, 
by an American author; and doubly rejoiced are we, that it 
merits our hearuly bestowed commendation. No one can be 
more firmly convinced than an Ed:tor, that thr re is an indefi- 
nite quantity of trash which hives just long enough :o be chris- 
tened * poetry’ written now-a-days, w! ich is not only absolutely 
worthiess, but a positive and unendurable infliction upon the 
patience of that portion of community which deserves better 
things at an author’s hands. Essanoge c meth not under 
this ban; it hach not this character. 

It is, in truth, a finely conceived and beautifully told tale 
of the Mohawk, and the story in brief is this :—at the destruc- 
tion of Schenectady by the ‘savage horde’ some hundred 
years ago, the ‘aged hearts’ of her parents were ‘ wrapt in 
gloom’ by the seizure. and the carrying off into captivity e: the 
fair Kathreen, thus finely described by the poet; as 

“ Mature in every youthful grace, 

And more than beautiful of f ce, 

R-fio’d of h-art, and free from guile, 

Gladdening all bosoms with her smile 

An eye for whose effulgence bright, 
Revealing thoughts of sinless love, 

Elsewhere, there seemed no kindred light, 
Than its own radiant Fount above.” 


Her ‘ young Ensenore’ (the smonrh-flowing Indian name for a 
brave American youth,) disguised as a ‘ s:ranger chief’ min- 
gles with, and shares the hospitality of, those with wh»m he 
had fiercely fought, while hope remained of saving his beloved; 
their chief, the ‘haughty Eagle-Eye,’ who had rescued the beau- 
tiful captive from the fury of his maddened warriors, and re 

served her for himself, returns from a secret expedition end 
invites his stranger guest to attend his marriege, which is to 
be celebrated the day following Ensenore having no relish 
for witnessing these festal solemnicies, and Kathreen beiog 
eqnally unwilling to shure in them, they very naturally make 
the attempt, which proves successful, to escape and reiurn 
again to their own native land. Such is the simple outline of 
this welcome addition te the ‘ national stock’ of American po- 
etry. The sentiments are pure, the narrative is interesting, 
and the measure sweet, flowing, and well nigh unexceptiona- 
ble. There is no affected atuempt at lofty thought, arid the 
author is content to follow the suggestions of his imagination 
instead of forcing it into ill-eustained, fantastic flights. Mo- 
dest as the author is in sending his ‘little book’ into the midst 
of a froward and poesy-slignting generation, he has no cause 
for preserving a strict incognito. Meantime, as he chooses to 
remain anonymous upon the title-page, we take the liberty to 
say in our own bebalf that P. H. Myers, Esq. has done him- 
self much credit, and the reading public an essential service, 
(which we hope will be promptly and properly acknowledged) 
by the publication of Ensenore. We must net forget, more 
over, to mark the neat apperel in which the porm appears, ~ 
and to give the credit thereof to Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. 








‘ Christian Ballads '—This is the tide of a thin volume of 
poems, just published by Wiley & Putnam of this city.— 
Though no name accompanies them it is known that Mr. Ar 
thur Cleveland Coxe is the author. Several of them have ap- 
peared in this paper, copied from the ‘ Churchman,’ for which 
they were originally wri'ten, and they have nearly all been 
extensively re-published in the journals of this country and 
England. Mr. Coxe loves herrer 


‘ The old and antique rhyme, 
Than the light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy pacéd times,’ 


and there is consequen ly a seeming affectation of quaintness 
in his style, a use of words obsolete, etc. that will not please 
many readers; and some brief passages, particularly in the 
poem on L»ke St. Sacrament, exhibit evidence of careless- 
ness; yet the book contains fine poetry; better than any ori- 
ginal volume, save one or two only, which has been published 
during the year. A deep love for the rites and ceremonies of 
the Episcopal Church is the distinguishing characteristic of 
Mr. Coxe’s ideas, but the poems are not polemical. 





The Ladies’ Annual Register for 1841.—This embraces 
an almanac, a great number uf amusing a-d valuable miscel- 
laneous papers, and recipes for almost every thing that a good 
housewife would wish to learn the art of compounding. It is 
edited, we believe, by Mrs Gilman, author of ‘ Recollections 





of a Sewthern Matron.’ It is for sale at Appleton's. 





Morris, has been editing a collection of poetry, to which he 
has given the above title. It consists of more than two hun- 
dred pieces, by as many writers. The idea of the book is a 


ladies who, though scarcely deserving the title of poets, have 
written more or less readable verse, particularly of the lyric 
kind, and it would not have been difficult to have selected 
such effusions, respectable in quality, from five hundred au- 
thors, ‘sons and daughters of the soil.’ But, though loth to 
say anything against a book with so beautiful an exterior as 
the one before us, we must find a little fault with its editor. 
He writes good ballads himself—capital ones—but he seems 
nevertheless not to know what constitutes a ‘melody.’ What 
does the reader suppose he chose from Halleck ? a good song? 
—the farthest from it in the world, though the author of Fanny 
has written a dozen; the lines on the death of Drake, as un- 
like a ‘ melody’ as the third chapter of Genesis, are preferred 
to ‘ The winds of March are humming,’ and ‘The Harp of 
Love!’ Bryant has written beautiful songs, and many, but 
instead of quoting either of them Gen. Morris has given us 
his poem entitled ‘ The Waterfowl!’ Wasever any thing more 
absurd? Yes—we are almost ashamed to write it—from 
Bishop Deane, whose exquisite ‘Songs by the Way’ are to 
every one familiar, the following paragraph is given as a 


MeEtopy: 
What is that, mother 7— 
The lark, my child.—- 
The morn has but just looked out, and smiled, 
‘When he starts from his humble, grassy nest,’ 
And is up and away with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker’s ear. 
Ever, my child, be thy morn’s first lays 
Tuned, like the lark’s to thy Maker’s praise. 


And ‘so on to the end of the chapter. ‘The Old Man’s Ca- 
reusal,’ by Mr. Paulding, is a fine, spirit-stirring song, and 
Russell might make a fortune by singing it, but in lieu of this 
we have in the ‘ American Melodies * eight silly lines that the 
Hon. Secretary of the Navy would cashier a midshipman for 
writing. The book is professedly made up of ‘ Melodies’ by 
American writers, but Mr. William E. Burton, Mr. Frederick 
West, and several other Englishmen’s names appear at the 
head of articles, as authors. The ‘ Dollar Song,’ by the for- 
mer, is a specimen of blackguardism fitted only for the me- 
ridian of Wapping. 

But we must say something on the ether side of the ques- 
tion: The beok contains a large number of really exquisite 
songs, by Hoffman, Morris, Thomas, Street, Hosmer, Benja- 
min and others, ard is most beautifully printed and bound, as 
is every thing from the store of its enterprising publishers. 
With all its faults, it is such a book as every one will wish to 
pessess, until a better one appears in the market, at least. 








Popular Literary Lectures.—Beside the lectures to be 
delivered under the superintendence of the New-York Lyce- 
um, which we have noticed in another column, the various 
Literary Societies of our city are preparing for the winter a 
series of popular Addresses, which, judging from their sev- 
eral programmes, will be rich in instruction and entertain- 
ment. The experience of last winter has convinced the re- 
spectable portion of our citizens that theatres are not the 
most desirable places of resort for rational amusement during 
the long evenings of the winter season; and it is mainly the 
influence ef popular lectures, in calling public attention away 
from these demoralizing places of resort, that induces us ar- 
dently to hope for their complete and triumphant success. 

The Mercantile Library Association advertises a course 
of twenty-five lectures, embracing history, anatomy, literature, 
steam-navigation, commerce, antiquities, &c. Among the 
lecturers are the names of Dr. Bedford, Rev. Dr. Cox, John 
Duer, Esq. Judge Inglis, Rev. Drs. Higbie and Bellows. 

Reverend J. H. Coz, D. D. announces a course to be de- 
livered at the Broadway Tabernacle, comprising the outlines 
of History and Chronology with the best methed of pursuing 
the study, connecting the sacred and the profane with special 
reference to utility and the intellectual improvement of the 
young. Noman is better qualified than Dr. Cox to render 
lectares upon this subject at once popular and instructive. 

Rev. Dr. Hawks, it is: said, will probably be induced to 
repeat his very interesting lectures on the Antiquities of North 


America, and the probable origin of the ancient inhabitants. 








Lieut. Fatio proposes a course on the manners, customs, 
superstitions, &c. of the Turks, Egyptians, and Chinese. 

Mr. Rufus Dawes is delivering a course on the sublime 
and beautiful, which, thus far, have been well received. 

Dr. Griscom advertises nine lectures on the mechanism of 
the human body, at the chapel of the Rutgers Female Insti- 
tute in Madison-st. Few have been more successful than Dr. 
Griscom in directing public attention to these subjects, and 
none would be likely to render them more interesting. 

Mr. William Hunter, late Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosop!y in one of the Western Colleges, proposes to de- 
liver a course, at the Stuyvesant Institute, upon the general 
subject of government, considered under its two-fold character 
of human and divine. 


Literary Intelligence. 

We are gratified to learn that Carey & Hart of Philadelphia 
have in press and will speedily publish the CompLets Works 
or Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, with a Me. 
moir and Translation of his Latin Writings by Basil Montagu, 
Esq —to be comprised in three large octavo volumes. It was 
the edition of Lord Bacon’s Works edited by Montagu, of 
which this is to be an exact reprint, which gave rise to the 
masterly paper on the Great Chancellor by Mr. Macauley, 
published in the Edinburgh Review, and republished in this 
country in ‘ Macauley’s Miscellanies.’ Bacon was certainly 
the greatest of the British Classics ; and if the publishers can, 
by presenting his works in such a form as to render them at- 
tainable by general readers, make them familiar to our read- 
iog community, they will do the country a good service. 

Carey & Hart have also in preparation editions of the fol- 
lowing works: The Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, with a 
Selection from his Correspondence and his Political Diary, 
edited by his sons, with a sketch ef his Life and Character 
by Lord Brougham, in 2 vols. 8vo.; Laws and Lawyers— 
Sketches and Illustrations of Legal History and Biography, in 
two volumes; The Prose Writings of Professor Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, complete ; A Tour in the United States, by Geo. 
Combe, Esq., author of a ‘ Treatise on Phrenology,’ ‘ Moral 
Philosophy,’ etc. ; ‘ Whe ’s the Heir,’ a novel by Miss Pick- 
ering, author of ‘ Nan Darrel,’ ‘ Quiet Husband,’ ‘ Merchant’s 
Daughter,’ etc. 

An important work on the Boundary Question, from the 
pen of Hon. Albert Gallatin, will be issued from the press in 
a few days. It is entitled ‘ The Right of the United States of 
America to the North-Eastern Boundary claimed by them.’ 
Eight maps will accompany the work. 

A Memoir of the late Dr. Bowditch has been published by 
his children, at the close of the last volume of his great 
translation of La Place. It is also published separately. Dr. 
B. was one one of the brightest ornaments of his country, and 
did as much, perhaps, as any other, by his writings, to give 
us solid reputation among the scholars of Europe. 

The werks of Chillingworth have been elegantly republished 
at Philadelphia in one volume by Rev. R. Davis, a gentleman 
who has done much to bring again into the service of the 
church the learning and piety of the old eras. 

Mr. Hooker, of Philadelphia, has just published a volume 
of Sermons from the pen of Rev. Henry Blunt, the accom- 
plished author of the Life of Paul, etc. 

Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ comprising the best ac- 
count of the Reformation yet written, will be republished by 
Appleton & Co. of this city. This work has received an uni- 
versal approval from the critical journals of Europe. The 
English version is by the well-known Sarah Austin. 

The concluding volume of Gen. Armstrong’s ‘ History of the 
Last War’ is in press in this city, and the venerable author is 
here personally to revise its proof-sheets. Gen. Armstrong is 
one of the few remaining links that connect us with the revo- 
lutionary era. He has in our time also filled many high offi- 
ces—Senator in Congress, Minister to France, Major General 
of our Armies, and Secretary of War; and now, in vigorous 
old age, has become the historian of a part, and not the least 
eventful part, of the scenes in which he was a prominent actor. 
His former work was in a considerable degree, it is believed, 
characterized by personal and partisan préjudices, but is nev- 
theless valuable, and the forthcoming volume will no doubt be 
interesting and read with avidity. 

















HISTORICAL ART. — 
To the Citizens of New-York: Historical w, 
as they are commonly called, include all, or 
which several human figures are introduced ; strictly 
they are confined to the true representation of events op 
dents which have actually taken place, and which are £0 con. 
nected with the general series of political Movements t 4p 
merit attention purely on that acoount. Ri 
Fuseli, adopting the divisions used in literature, has classed 
paintings differently from the common usage ; historic, epic, 
dramatic, ete. are terms which he applies to express those 
differences of subject and treatment which are deemed essen. 
tial in literature, and by him, equally so in the imitative ary, 
Aristotle and Lord Bacon agree in regarding Poetry ag of 
a more excellent nature then history: the former, because he 
considers “‘ poetry as being concerned with general truth, 
conformity to universal nature; while history is converssy 
only with confined and accidental truth”: the latter, because 
he conceives that *‘ poetry presents us with a pure excellence 
and an unmingled grandeur, not to be found in the coane 
realities of life or of history; but which the mind of man, 
though not destined to reach, is framed to contemplate with 
delight.” Painting and sculpture, not less than poetry, may 
seek the purely natural; and, by contemplating various ip. 
dividuals, learn to distinguish the essential from the acciden 
tal, and to conceive forms of generic beauty, such as may 
have been before the aberrations of our early progenitors had 
engendered disease, decay, and deformity; and such as may 
be again perhaps, when the moral and physical discipline 
shall have induced a better health, a more vigorous organim 
tion, and a more natural developement of shape and stature, 
Nor is art confined to the physical element of man; it im 
proves the beautiful in expression—the beautiful in mind. It 
may bring to view a pure excellence and unmingled grandew, 
not to be found in the coarse realities of life; which for the 
present we may contemplate with delight, and hope to reach 
in a futute state of being. The beautiful arts, poetry, pains 
ing and sculpture, bring to the mind an ideal purity and grea» 
ness of character, and mould it to the form intended by the 
Creator, but which the errors of mankind have disfigured. 
Bu: the dominion of art, so far as the greater number is 
concerned, is temporarily alienated ; tailors, milliners; bar 
bers, and shoemakers, are now the dictators of fashion, and 
fashion the dictatress of taste. You look at the flattened 
forehead and tattoed skin of the savage, at the dwarfed feet 
of the Chinese, or the shaven crown of the Brahmin, and 
you are shocked by the monstrosity ; but all this is in accor’ 
ance with their taste, the offspring of their fashiens; it iss 
contravention of nature’s manifest intention, which the su 
missive votary of fashion may deem more gross than itis 
possible for civilized people to practice, but which is nowise 
different in principle from the pretended improvements of 
tight-lacing, shaving, chalking of the face and distorting of 
the feet. The mind of the young is dependent; it is subject 
to truth, or enthralled by falsehood ; it rests on the authority 
of its seniors, and admires what they praise; it submits 
painful confinement and distortion, it sacrifices health end 
beauty te the dictation of a capricious and contra-neturl 
taste, and like the brutalised crew of Comus, 


“ Not once perceives its foul disfigurement, 
But boasts itself more comely than before.” 


It is time then, to proclaim that the true legislators of taste 
are Phidias, Praxiteles, Apollodorus, and the other greats 
tists, of ancient and modern times, whose works are sale 
tioned by the admiration of all who know them. 

The physician complains of fettered ribs, the contractid 
chest, and ascribes to them many of the diseases and much of 
the constitutional weakness which we contract or inherit) 
and I presume he is right: but every learned artist is dir 
gusted with such remodelling, (indiscriminate—for it is nevet 
asked whether a child’s waist is misproportioned, but’ 
whether it is male or female,) because it produces 
or ugliness. The face besmeared with white, however bet 
tiful the color beneath may be, escapes with less reprebet 
sion ; for in this physico-utilitarian age anything is tolerated 
that is not manifestly hostile to health, morals, or the'sov 
eigaty of borrowed fashion. But the person of taste” 
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the pleasure which the beauty that is obscured might have 


It has too long been the custom of those who address the 
to treat them as mere animals, except in the one cir 
‘cumstance that they have a future interest dependent on mo- 
nity. They have rarely addressed them as if they possessed 
any sense of the beautiful, or capacity for such a sense} nor 
have they given them credit for sufficient liberality to provide 
ing more than moral horses might require. If ever a 
set of men who, instead of adopting the assertions of Euro- 
pean writers, shall look for themselves at the American people 
apd drew thence their opinions of what may be done—if ever 
goch men shall advise the public, we may be confident that 
some liberal provisions for the people’s intellectual wants will 
be proposed, at least, before they are pronounced impractica- 
ble. We may hope that the cultivation, and the gratification 
of taste, will then be deemed a subject worth mentioning, 
even to those whe have not. by giving their minds wholly to 
the pursuit of money, enabled themselves to wear fashionable 
clothes every day. In speaking thus of the public counselors, 
I have not the slightest disposition to exaggerate; I am 
within the strict bounds of truth when I say that, witha few 
exceptions, they show, by the niggardliness of their schemes 
and the arguments they adduce in support ef them, that they 
suppose the mass of people destitute of taste and liberality. 
Go to an alderman ; tell him you are annoyed by the filthiness 
of the streets, the foul stench of slaughter-houses, and such 
nuisances : he will inform you that it is pretty well ascertained 
that they are not unhealthy. Tell him youare kept awake 
by the squalling of ‘hot corn * at midnight; he will gravely 
reply that there is no law against hawking and peddling. In 
short, no offence against taste, no intolerable sights, sounds, 
ot odors, nothing whatever that does not break bones or 
bruise the skin, injure property, or manifestly injure morals, 
is deemed so generally offensive as to call for prohibition. 
Your ebedient servant, JONATHAN PERICLES. 





Poems: By J. N. McJilton.—This is the third volume 
of original ‘ poetry’ sent to us this present week, beside one 
or two compilations from preéxisting collections. Does any 
one doubt that we have poets in America? De Tocqueville 
says we have none, but he had not seen the four hundred vol- 
umes of verse piled up in our sanctuary, all of home produc- 
tion; nor have other libelers of our literature known its extent 
and quality. We have not read Mr. McJilton’s volume ; how 
could we? it makes three hundred and sixty large pages; but 
his publishers are experienced and careful men, not likely to 
print unsaleable or unworthy matter; and therefore we be- 
lieve the book a ‘ casket of gems.’ Had it reached us earlier 
inthe week, perchance we might have given some specimens 
tothe reader. Jts typography is excellent. (Boston: Otis, 
Broaders & Co.) 











‘The Traveler, or Wonders of Nature.’—An 18 mo vol- 
ume, beautifully printed, containing descriptions of the most 
remarkable caverns, mountains, cataracts, etc. in the world. 
An interesting book for youth. (M.W. Dodd.) 








Gift-Books for the Holidays.—We have received from 
William Crosby & Co. of Boston the following entertaining 
Christmas and New-Year’s gift-books for children—all neatly 
printed and embellished : The Youth’s Keepsake, an Annual, 
with steel engravings, beautifully bound; The Annualette, an 
18mo volume of prose and poetry, and The Well-Bred Girl, 
with hinte on good manners, additional to those contained in 
The Well-Bred Boy. (For sale in this city by Appleton & 
Co.) 


New Music.—‘ Beautiful Spring,’ a ballad, sung by Miss 
Poole; ‘ Moonlight is Sleeping,’ as sung by Mr. Manvers; 
and ‘ This is the Hour,’ a popular ballad, have been published 
by Dubois, Bacon & Chambers, 285 Broadway. 
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Incendiarism —Tne Kennebec Journal of Saturday last, 
Says, that a dwelling house and three barns belonging to Mr. 
Robbins, of Norridgewock, were consumed by fire with 

tll their contents, except a little furaiture. Loss estimated 
ph cong The fire being clearly ths work of pa iacendiary, 
wspicion fell upon John Hill a trampiag tailor, of that place, 
who had coanaae have revenge =. Robbins for some 
aon: He was arrested and taken to Norridge. 





MIBCELLVANEOUS. 


Census papulation of Newark is 
17,201. Of this nu 2,403 are engeged inmanufactures, 
238 in agriculture, 203 in commerce, 33 in navigating the 
ocean, 47 on the river, and 107 in the learned professions. 
There are 5 deaf and dumb, 6 blind, and 2 insane persons. 
There are 6 academies and grammar schools and 319 scholars, 
aad 31 pri schools and 1503 scholars. Number of scholars 
in public charge, 452. There are 854 blacks. 


Cast Iron Railroad.—From experiments fully tested 
me | the mountains of Pennsylvania, it has been ascer- 
tained that cast iron rails answer admirably. Those now in 
use are only six feet long, and furnished at, such a rate, that 
a mile of road will not cost over $8,000. Should the cast 
rails stand the heavy frosts of a northern climate, it is im- 
pessible to estimate the behefits which the experiment will 
confer on the Key Stone State. 


Depth of the Ocean.—The sea was recently sounded, by 

lead and » in latitude 57° South, and 85° 7’ West lon- 

tude from Paris, by the officers of the French ship- Venus, 

ing her voyage of discovery, and at a depth of 3470 yards 

or 24 miles, no was found. The weather was very 

serene, and it is said, that hauling in the lead took sixty sail- 

ors upwards of two hours. In another place in the Pacific 
Ocean, no bottom was found at the depth of 4140 yards. 


Fatal Accident.—At Wallingford, Conn. on Thursday, 
last week, as the Whigs were about to fire a salute of 100 
guns, while ramming down the cartridge of the third, the 
piece exploded, in consequence of which Mr. Loveman Hill 
and Mr. Constant Webb, was so much injured that it was 
found necessary to amputate both his arms. 


A Profitoble Voyage.— A Boston pai 
timated that the ship Delhi, owned by 
Henry Oxnard. 


says that it is es- 
illiam Appleton and 
» whose cargo is now selling in New-York, 


wilt make a clear prefit for her owners in one voyage, of || M. 


$25 000. 

Mail Robbers —William T. Gentry, of Heard County, 
Georgia, and William Jordan, a lad, both convicted before the 
U. S. Circuit Court of robbing the mail, were sentenced, the 
former to seven, and the latter to ten years’ imprisonment and 
hard labor in the Penitentiary at Milledgeville. 


A Suspected Slaver.—The ship Ceylon, which arrived at 
Boston on Sunday from Manilla, left at St. Helena bark Jones, 
Gibbetts, of New-York, seized by H. B. M. brig Dolphin en 
suspicion of being concerned in the slave trade. 


Population of Wheeling, Va.—The census complete of 
the inhabitants of Wheeling and suburbs exhibits a total of 
8,793. Of this number 373 are colored, 107 of whom are 
slaves. 

Breach of Promise.—A case of breach of promiee of mar- 
riage, was tried in Frederick ( Md.) last el and the jury 
awarded the complainant, a yeung girl 18 years of age, dam- 
ages in $12,000. 

Acquittal.—At Philadelphia, on Saturday, Dr Eldredge, 
was acquitted on one of the indictments found against him. 
He was remanded for trial on another, several having been 
found by the grand jury. 

The Death of Miss Eleanor Macomber, a devoted mis- 
sionary among the Burmese, is noticed in the last- Baptist 
Advocate. She died at Maulmein, 11th of April, aged 39 
years. 

Loan for Oneida River Improvement.—A loan of $25,000 
for this improvement was taken by the Commissioners of the 
Canal Fund on Saturday, at 91 dollars for each hundred of a 
4 per cent. stock redeemable after 1660. 


A Parisian Editress is putting forth strictures at the pres- 
ent moment, in which she undertakes to prove that “ the in- 
stitution of marriage is a soc‘al puerility !” 

Thanksgiving in Indiana.—Gov. Wallace has appointed 
Thursday, the 19th of the present month to be observed as a 
day of Thaoksgiving and Praise. 

Mobile.—One hundred and nine new b exclusive of 
out-houses have been erected in Mobile within the lasttwelve 
months. 


Naval.—The United States schooner Grampus, Comman- 
der Paine, sailed from Boston on Friday last, for the coast of 
Africa. 

The Census of Newburyport, Mass. shows 4 populatien 
of 7,161, viz: Females 3,655; Males 3,263. Female major 
ity, 562. 





BOABDING IN NE W-YORK. 

GENTLEMEN visitiag New-York, either transiently or for a con- 
siderable time, who have no partiality for an atmosphere reeking 
with thé fumes of alcohel and tobacco, will find a pleasant, quiet, 
comfortable heme during their stay, at the Temrzxance Hovss, | 06 
Barclay street, near the centre of business, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of all the Steamboat Landings. The location is one of the most 
desirable in the city; the house new, spacious and commodious ; end 
the fare, though vegetable, and prepared with a strict regard to Tem- 
perance and Health, will be found acceptable, and embracing every 
variety desired by the undepraved appetite. e** Nov.d 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Fifteen Bays Later from Eurepe. 

Just as we were going to press we learned that the British 
steamship Caledonia, Capt. Cleland, from Liverpool, arrived 
at Boston on Thursday at 2 e’clock P.M. She brings im- 
portant news from the East, the summary of which may be 
found below. During the first ten days of her passage she 
experienced rough winds, but notwithstanding she accomplish- 
ed the passage in 144 days. 

The events in Syria are becoming more serious for Mehe- 
met Ali. The Emir Bechir has abandoned his cause and the 
insurrection is making progress among the mountains. 

The French Ministry, with “M. Thiers at its head, has re- 
signed. The cause is explained thus: Louis Philippe ob- 
jected to the draft of the royal speech submitted by his Min- 
istry that it was too warlike and tended to disturb the peace 
of Europe. The paragraph most exceptionable was an an- 
nouncement of the immediate levy of 150,000 troops more, in- 
cluding the anticipated levy of the conscription class of 1841. 

The new Ministry is constituted as follows :—It will beseen 
at a glance that it is favorable to the preservation of peace. 
It is said to give great satisfaction at Paris. 


M. Humann 





The Queen Regent of Spain has abdicated, and the Ministry 
in publishing the manifesto, announces that it is provisionally 
charged with the Regency until the convocation of the Cortes. 

The concentration of troops at Madrid excites general alarm, 
and the people apprehend that General Espartero meditates 
some coup d'etat. 

There is no news at all from the British Chinese expedi- 
tion. 

The British Queen left Portsmouth on the 2d inst. for New- 
York. 

The Columbia would not commence her trips from Liver- 
pool before next Spring. 

Lord John Russell is about to be married to a daughter of 
Lord Elliott, one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

The Duke of Northumberland has been installed into the 
office of Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

The packet ship South America, from New-York for 
Liverpool, was fired upon on the 2d inst. just as she was en- 
tering the Channel, by an English yacht full of men. The 
yacht proved to be a revenue cruiser, and the conduct of her 
officers in command is severely censured by the Liverpool 
papers. 

There was a terrible collision on the 25th, between the 
Britannia and Phenix, two steamships which ply between 
London and Havre. They met at sea nearly off Dungeness 
Point, in the night. The Britannia struck the Phenix just 
before the paddle box, cutting her down to the waters edge. 
She immediately began to fill, and soon sunk. The passen- 
gers and crew were taken on board the Britannia. 

Saturday Merniug, 9 e’cleck. 
The British Queen is now coming up the Bay. She 
brings no later intelligence. 
Married, 
November 17, pa. Cony to Louisa, daughter of the late 
Prember 38, E. McGavock, = rem, Va., to Aby J. 
ig Re ng Fig po Saheb. Heumer, to Julia, daughter of Mr. Z. 

November 19, Lynde Catlin Ferris, M. D. to Mary Ann, daughter 
‘November 18, Frederick A. Lawrence, to Sarah Ven Dyno, all of 
tin Syracuse, November 11, Reneseleer Van Rensselaer, Esq. of Al- 


bany, to Mary Euphenia, only daughter of Major Samuel 8. Forman, 
formerly of Cazenovia. 
Died, 


November 17, Mary Lorillard, eldest daughter of the late Thomas 


Ronalos. 
November 18, Mrs. Maria H , aged 45. 
Also, Mrs. Jane Adams, 


November 1 Willian C. Wolsey, Eea-aged 
November i Daniel Prose, 6 danghter of Mortimer C. and Co- 
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“MY GENTLE CHILD. 
WORDS BY MRS. HEMANS, (BEING THE LAST COMPOSITION OF THAT LADY,)—MUSIC COMPOSED BY ALEX. D. ROCHE. 
















Leek eon me with thy cloud-less eyes, 
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Truth in their dark come 


Truth in their dark trams <« pa - rence lies ; 


Their sweetness gives me back thetears, And x trust ef ear - ly year and will, 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. , 
HE ‘. B— memoir 

The spirit ef my Infant's prayer Oh! Heav’n is with thee in thy dreams, Is publahed every Baturdy evening tN No. 90 Ae erect, News lightful 
Shines in the depths of quiet there 3 Its light by day areund thee gleams ; BY GREELE ¥Y & CO. him that 
The spirit of my tnfant’s prayer @h! Meav’n is with thee in thy dreams, Teans—Turee Dollars rete annum, or Two for Five served c: 
Shines in the depths of quict there: Its light by day around thee gleams: Payable in all cases in advance wo cation of 
And Heme, and Love, ence mere are mine, Thy emile bath gifts from vernal skies, THE NEW-YORKER-—(FOLIO)— mental a 
Feaud ia that dewy caim divine— Leok en me with thy cloudless eyes! b peel nr at No. 90 Ana-atrect New.1@ 

Feund ia that dewy calm divine,— Leek on me with thy clendices eyes! Teans—Two Dollars | Sy +h s. oO sor Ton Dolla When 
My gentle Child! My gentle Child! My gentle Child! My gentle Child! Payable in ali cases in Tieaneh S09 

















